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Canton—Five Storms of Wrath, 1870 to 1894. 


BY REV. HENRY V. NOYES. 
{Presbyterian Mission. ] 


a 1857 the city of Canton was captured by the British and 
{ French and then lay quiet, under the guns of its conquerors, 
“© for three years. The Viceroy Yeh, made prisoner, was taken 
in a British man-of-war to India. His proud spirit chafed under 
its bondage. He refused to eat and died. 

After the bombardment and the carnage and the conflagra- 
tions had ceased, most of the people became reconciled to the new 
dominion, especially as they found more protection, more justice 
and more mercy in it than they had ever found in their own rulers. 
Their individual rights were respected, and they were delivered from 
the constant fear of rebels and freebooters. 

A salutary dread of foreign power had also taken the place 
of foreign contempt, and so for ten years after release from that 
power by the treaty signed at Peking in 1860 rarely was an insult 
offered to foreigners on the streets of Canton. Missionaries preach- 
ed and merchants traded in peace. 

But in June, 1870, like a thunderbolt from the clear sky of 
noon came the first Storm of Wrath. 

I, 
THK TIENTSIN MASSACRE. 

It was far enough from Canton, but there was reason to fear 
that it might be repeated here. For the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral and the schools connected with it stood on the site of the 
ruined Yamén of the Viceroy Yeh, which, like the site at Tientsin, 
the French had acquired, not by purchase but according to the 
theory that might makes right. 
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It was currently reported that plans had been made for the 
destruction of this Cathedral. If so they were not carried out, but 
there was bitter feeling, and a very intelligent Chinaman was heard 
to remark that, ‘“ We Chinese say that Cathedral must come down, 
even if it need be one hundred years hence.” Nothing less than 
powder or dynamite can bring it down, for it was twenty-five years 
in building, and is massive granite from turret to foundation stone. 

When tidings of trouble came from the North the French 
priests and Sisters of Charity fled in hot haste to the foreign con- 
cession. A wild excitement followed, which soon passed away, but left 
behind a residuum of anti-foreign hate, which continues to this day. 

At Tientsin, when the mob had finished, the French Consulate, 
Cathedral and Orphanage were smoking ruins. Twenty-two foreign- 
ers had been massacred; among these the French Consul and ten 
Sisters of Charity, who were brutally mutilated before they were 
slain. Eight Protestant chapels were also destroyed. 

The atonement made was sixteen men executed, a number 
banished and 400,000 taels (about $560,000) paid to the French 
government ; but if reports made at the time are correct the moral 
effect was much diminished by the fact that the Chinese govern- 
ment paid 500 taels ($700) and the Chinese Superintendent of 
Customs at Tientsin 100 taels ($140) more to the family of each 
man who had been executed. But for the Franco-German war which 


broke out just then there would have been a severer reckoning. 


If. 


GODS AND GENIIT POWDERS. 


On July 15th, 1871, Canton was quiet. In the afternoon 
news arrived of great excitement at Fatshan, twelve miles distant. 
The next day inflammatory placards had been posted throughout 
the city, and by the following morning a tempest of mingled alarm 
and rage was sweeping over it, whose violence the oldest resident 
had never seen surpassed. 

Almost simultaneously placards had been posted through the 
cities and villages for a hundred miles away, and the whole country 
was in commotion, The placards charged foreigners with employing 
Chinese agents to distribute everywhere ‘“ Gods and Genii Powders,” 
claiming for them a wonderful efficacy in healing and preventing di- 
sease, but stated that in reality they were a slow poison, causing death 
within a month, and moreover they were used for poisoning wells. 

Three-fourths of the people believed these absurd stories, and 
a panic fell on the whole population. For two weeks there was 
not a day on which daring and capable leaders might not have 
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gathered a mob for the destruction of every foreign residence and 
every foreign life. 

Fortunately the Viceroy was friendly. On the 30th of July 
two men were executed at Fatshan in presence of thousands of 
the people. One was a leader of three of those bands of sixty, into 
which the organization which made the trouble was divided. August 
18th another ringleader who wrote the placards was beheaded. 
This ended the storm in Canton, but the excitement spread to Amoy, 
and even to Foochow. 

The effect upon mission work seemed disastrous. Three country 
stations, occupied by German missionaries, were for the time given 
up, street chapel preaching was seriously interrupted, nearly all the 
patients left the hospital, and girls’ schools were almost entirely 
disbanded. Contrary, however, to all expectation, within a very 
short time, the Chinese knew so well how utterly they had been 
deceived that they seemed ashamed to hear the subject mentioned. 


ILI. 
BURNING OF THE FOREIGN CONCESSION. 


On the morning of September, 1883, with no note of warning 
and with the fury of tigers a mob came pouring into the Concession. 
Men rose from their breakfast tables or office desks, women caught 
up their children, and possibly some of their jewelry, and fled to the 
only ship then in the harbor. A black cloud of smoke was surging 
over the settlement, and it grew blacker and wider, till no houses 
could be seen, but the crash of falling roofs and walls was sounding 
through the gloom. For three hours the work of burning and plunder 
continued, till finally the Viceroy’s soldiers scattered the mob. 

Four rioters had been killed. Thirteen large mercantile estab- 
lishments had been changed to piles of charred timber and blackened 
‘brick. Rare collections of curiosities from all parts of China, manu- 
scripts which had cost the labor of years, precious heir-looms which 
could never be replaced, were all in broken fragments or in ashes. 

What caused such an excitement ? One month before a 
foreigner, in a drunken spree, had shot dead a boy on the street. 
It galled the Chinese that he had been sentenced to only seven years’ 
imprisonment. On the morning of the disturbance a Chinaman 
had been pushed from a steamer by a Portuguese watchman and 
was drowned. This, however, was only the occasion not the cause of 
the mob, for the life of an ordinary laborer is not commonly held so 
sacred by the Chinese. 

The outburst was a flaming up of anti-foreign hate, partly 
aroused by the military operations of the French in Annam, and 
which was continually increasing. Bitter complaints were made 
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because the officials had not, instead of quelling the riot, driven 
all the foreigners away. 
IV. 
CHANG CHIH-TUNG’S PROCLAMATION. 


It was issued August 30th, 1884, during the war with France. 
The Military Commissioner Ptang Yu-lin had quite as much to do 
with{it as the Viceroy. It is difficult to say which class this man 
hated most,‘foreigners or native Christians. The proclamation was 
primarily aimed at the hostile French, but with deliberation so 
carelessly worded as to bring down the wrath of the populace upon 
all nationalities and upon the native Christians. 5000  taels 
($7000 nearly) were offered for the French Admiral’s head, and 
smaller sums, according to rank, down to 100 taels for a common 
soldier and 50 taels for any Chinaman giving assistance. 

The popular interpretation shouted on the streets was, “ 100 
tacls for a foreigner’s head and 50 taels for that of a native 
Christian.” The news spread like wild fire, and eighteen Protes- 
tant chapels were wrecked in as many days. The Christians were 
like sheep in the midst of wolves. In Canton the wards where 
they lived, tried to compel them to move away, and other wards 
were not willing to receive them, Six men were put in prison by 
a military official on the sole charge that they were Christians. 

The intensity of the furor abated, but the animus remained, 
and for many months we lived in constant suspense. We knew that 
we were on a crater which might break out at any time in fierce 
explosion and flaming fire. 

V. 


THE BLACK PLAGUE, 


No lengthy account is needed of what has been so recently 
before the public. It is known that last summer an appalling pestil- 
ence that was every day carrying hundreds to their graves was 
used to create prejudice against foreigners. In Hongkong they 
were charged with causing the death of patients, in order that they 
might dissect them and use portions of their bodies for medicine ; 
in Canton with distributing among the people “scent bags” as a 
preventive of the plague, but which in reality caused it. -There was 
violent excitement for a time, but it was soon brought under 
control. Two lady physicians were attacked on the streets, one of 
whom was severely beaten, and would doubtless have been stoned to 
death but for timely rescue by an officer in the Customs’ service. 
Two country chapels were attacked, and a Christian teacher at one 
of them was killed, 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


1. In some of the above uprisings the Chinese had been unne- 
cessarily irritated by foreigners. 

2. All of them had been shrewdly engineered by crafty and 
intelligent men: notably the powerful organization of the gentry, 
and manifestly, in some cases, by very high officials. This may be 
less apparent in the burning of the foreign Concession, but those 
who lived here had known for weeks that some cause out of sight 
was steadily inflaming the popular hatred, and that if it had not 
broken forth when it did it would surely have found vent some- 
where. In Tientsin the signal for attack was the beating of fire- 
men’s gongs all through the city, but when the firemen came it was 
not with fire-engines and buckets of water but with guns, and 
spears, and knives. 

3. Only two of them were primarily aimed at missionaries or 
their work; the first against Roman Catholics, but including Pro- 
testants and foreigners generally; the second was no doubt on 
account of the rebuilding, under the protection of officials, a chapel 
in Fatshan, which had been first erected by Chinese Christians of 
the London Mission, and was battered down the day it was dedicat- 
ed. The prompt action of the authorities saved it from a second 
destruction. 

4. Yet all of them were made the occasion of stirring up bitter 
prejudice against the members of the “ Church of Jesus.” 

5. In such excitements those who first of all ought to have 
the sympathy and prayers of the Church are the native Christians. 
They are exposed to peculiar trial and peculiar peril. Missionaries 
have usually some way of escape, but the natives are shut in 
by an angry heathen population, whose tender mercies are cruel. 
It is only due to them to say that they have endured persecu- 
tions well. 

PRESENT OUTLOOK. 


Will there be a sixth Storm of Wrath on account of the present 
complications with Japan? We venture no predictions about the 
uncertain future; but one thing is certain, there are now no pre- 
mouitions of such a storm in Canton. Arrogant as she has some- 
times been China is at present in trouble. Huge but clumsy, 
having strength but not knowing how to use it, she stands aghast 
before her agile foe, and turning an anxious eye towards the nations 
of the West asks for advice and help. She is therefore specially 
careful to give protection to foreigners. Moreover, the necessity 
of such care is strongly reinforced by the substantial additions 
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which Western nations are making to their naval and - military 
forces here. The only apprehension of insecurity lies in the anarchy 
that might ensue if the Chinese government should be overthrown. 
It is not likely that the war will be pushed to that extremity, but 
even if it should be we know that there is One who, above the 
nations, sits upon the throne of universal dominion, and under the 
shadow of His wings we can hide until these calamities be overpast. 





The Spiritual Life of the Missionary. 
BY MRS, M. G. GOLDSBURY. 
‘(American Board Mission, Shansi.] 


ys water cannot rise higher than the level of its source so 
" it is a most solemn fact that our real influence for good 

on the lives of others can only be measured by the height 
of the spiritual plane on which we individually live. 

“ Like father, like son,” is a law that applies in the spiritual 
as well as the natural world, and if the missionary be anxious 
that his converts exemplify the religion they profess he himself 
must seek earnestly to live the life that is hid with Christ in God. 

Our Master has sent us into this land as His witnesses, and 
as Hannah Whitehall Smith says in that most helpful book, The 
Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life, “We are God’s witnesses, 
necessarily, because the world will not read the Bible, but they 
will read our lives.” 

How quickly the Chinese about us discriminate between the 
teachings they receive from us and the inconsistencies they notice 
in our lives. One woman remarked when speaking about several 
missionaries of her acquaintance, So-and-So has a bad temper, and 
is easily provoked. Mrs. 
her; it is too much trouble. 

A witness is one who testifies of his own personal experiences 
in regard to a matter. How can we present Christ as a Saviour 
from sin if we are constantly manifesting by our own lives that 
He does not save us from ours ? 

We Christians are the Lord’s only representatives, and we 
ought to give correct impressions of His character. For, as one 
writes, ‘“‘Just to the degree that we are less Christlike than it 
is our privilege to be, to the extent that we fail to fulfill all our 
possibilities of goodness and grasp all of our opportunities for 





does not like to have women call upon 
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service, tc the measure that we go without all the Holy Ghost power 
God promises to the receptive, we misrepresent Christ to men 
and stand between Christ and the subjection of the world.” 

Hence we see that it is not work that is the important thing 
in the missionary’s life but likeness to Christ. 

But how shall we become like Him? To quote a passage 
from the Present Tenses of the Blessed Life, “ Fire transforms. 
That poker lying on your fender is hard and cold and black, but 
if you place it for a few moments in the heart of the fire it becomes 
soft, intensely hot and glowing with the whiteness of incandescence. 
Take it out again, and all its old qualities will re-assert themselves ; 
but whilst in the fire they cannot be manifested, because the iron 
is transformed into the likeness of the flame in which it is bathed. 
Thus it is with ourselves. By nature we too are hard and cold 
and black; and the tendency of our nature will always be in 
these directions, waiting to re-assert itself when left to its own 
devices.” ‘Let us open our nature that God the Holy Spirit 
may fill us. Then we shall become like Himself; our grosser 
natures will seem to ascend to heaven in horses and chariots of 
flame. In God’s fire we too shall become fired.” 

We see how closely our work is connected with a close relation. 
ship with Christ in His own words, “Except ye abide in me ye 
can do nothing.” 

Those who are constantly imparting spiritual truth to others 
soon run dry, unless the channel is clear between God and their 
own souls; but if that be unobstructed the supply will always 
equal the demand, for the great Fountain Head is exhaustless. 

Do we not all know some lives that constantly overflow to 
others in spiritual blessing like springs in the desert causing all 
around to rejoice ? 

A story is told of a man who kept his gas jet burning very 
low, and upon being asked why this was the case replied that he 
feared the gas would give out unless he took this precaution. 

We need have no such fear in letting our light shine, for the 
source of all light and life is back of us, and all we need to do 
is to act as conducting pipes, seeing to it that we do not hinder 
God from shining through us. Jesus used His few disciples in 
feeding the multitudes. The twelve received the food and gave 
it to the people, but the crowd would have gone hungry if depen- 
dent on the scant supply of the disciples. ‘The bread in Christ’s 
hands was exhaustless until all were fed, and the distributors kept 
coming to Him for it. Unless we receive a constant supply from 
our Lord many around us may perhaps starve for lack of the 
bread of life that it is our privilege to give them. 
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A foreign missionary is thrown more entirely upon communion 
with God and the study of His word in the absence of other means 
of grace that he had in the homeland. Thus he learns to depend 
more upon his Heavenly Father and less upon human agencies for 
sustenance, developing thereby stronger and more vigorous spiritual 
muscle, David, Moses and John the Baptist were men of power, 
because of their training in the wilderness. Would that we might 
always realize that ove honr’s service after true communion with 
God will accomplish more than a day’s work without it. ‘This 
kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting” is specially applic- 
able to the difficulties we meet with in casting out the devils of 
pride and prejudice from the hearts of those about us in this land. 

A sad hindrance to the missionary’s spiritual life is the 
feeling of discouragement in regard to himself and his work that 
sometimes overwhelms him. He sees the multitudes about him 
bound in strong chains of superstition and idolatry, he realizes 
how loth are the Chinese to give up evil habits and customs in 
whose ruts the nation has moved for centuries; he knows how 
great is the opposition to receiving a so-called foreign doctrine, 
and hence he feels discouraged. We should, however, remember 
that all doubt is of the Evil One. We must take God at His 
word, Our duty is to sow the seed with prayer and faith, and 
God will be responsible for the harvest. 

Some time ago I was reading an incident that will serve to 
illustrate the thought that I wish to leave with you now—the 
thought of the almightiness of the divine power. It was related 
by Mrs. Livermore, whose name has become famous among the 
world’s temperance workers. 

“When I was in California the first time with my husband, 
and we had travelled everywhere and seen everything—and that 
is a good while ago—we finally reached as we thought the end 
of the journey. We started homewards and got up to Sacramento, 
and my husband had a very great desire to see the process that 
they are resorting to there for the bringing down of mountains 
that have gold ore in them, reducing them by hydraulic engines. 
So we toiled up and up, and by and by got into the midst of it. 
Taking up our quarters at the best place we could find my husband 
went out prospecting. He came back like a boy. “Oh we are 
in luck, we are in luck. Here they are all at work, and itisa 
really marvelous thing. I want to take you out to see it. I want 
to take you out to see it. You must see what they are going to do.” 

So I went out with him, and there were those great hose pipes 
arranged very carefully. 1 cannot remember to tell you how many, 
twenty-five or thirty, with moustrous brass nozzles nine inches in 
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diameter ; and you can imagine what a stream of water would come 
through them. These were all arranged against a range of mount- 
ains that rose up from a rocky plateau. This plateau was perhaps 
eight thousand or nine thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and then there were these hills or mountains that rose steeply up, 
and it was said that they were full of grains of gold, and gold 
sand, and little gold nuggets. ‘ Now,” said my husband, ‘When 
they unpack these brass nozzles you can imagine what will take 
place, for if you will follow the hose pipes you will come to where 
there are flumes, and you follow them up and up zigzaging up the 
mountains, and they go up some of them fourteen or fifteen miles 
and bring down the melting snow from the high mountains. Think 
of the tremendous force with which the water will dash against this 
range of mountains the moment the brass nozzles are unpacked.” 
“Why,” he said, “it will not be long before those are reduced.” 
“You do not mean to tell me,’ I said, “that they are proposing 
to bring down ranges of mountains by playing on them with a hose 
pipe.” “Yes, certainly ; there is a tremendous force of water ; 
those nozzles are nine feet in diameter ; and then think of the great 
distance from which the water comes and the great height. Why 
it will be terrific, and they certainly will reduce them.” ‘ Non- 
sense,” I said. “Play on mountains with a hose pipe and bring 
them down.” “ Why, wife, you have forgotten what you learned at 
school about the power of hydrostatics and hydraulics.” “I know 
there is one thing I haven’t forgotten, and that is that you can’t 
play on mountains with a hose pipe and bring them down.” He 
came in a day or two after and said, ‘ They are going to uncap 
the nozzles. Come quick, for it will be a sight worth seeing.” 
I went out with him. We took our station and thought we 
occupied a station sufficiently remote. But those in charge of 
things said, “ Back, and back and back,” until at last I got out 
of patience and said, Aren’t you going to let us stand anywhere ? 
“Why if you should maintain that position before the waters had 
been let on for two minutes you would be washed away down the 
Sacramento valley.”... At last the hose pipes were uncapped. 
There was the first clash against the mountains, and back came 
the water by the reaction, and then the next burst brought that 
which first came out back again, and there was water tossed up 
and down as a juggler throws his balls, and the wind took it, and 
by and by it was great thin sheets of water and twisted into ropes 
of water and fell down like wreathes of water. There was nothing 
that wind and water ever could do and did do that was not done, 
and a couple of dozen rainbows breaking over the whole scene. 
I began to doubt whether 1 was correct in my first judgment. 
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But it wouldn’t do to give in too readily. I said there was more 
power and force in the water than I imagined. 

My husband came in a few days after and said, “I want you 
to come and see how those mountains are doing.” I went out, and 
[ found that the wavy outline of the mountains that was so 
beautiful against the dark sky was iotched, gashed, seriated; great 
blocks as big as this honse taken out. I saw that really the thing 
was being done. Then the day came when he came tearing up 
stairs and said, “Quick! quick! don’t stop to dress ; hurry out ; 
take a shawl: for the mountains are coming down.” I went out 
with him, and we hurried. There was everybody in an attitude 
of expectancy. Then I heard a subdued murmur running through the 
crowd, as gashed and notched and broken in every conceivable 
form, the mountain seemed almost to oscilate. Then there came 
a perfectly clear sound. “Hi! hi! hi! hit there she goes!” And 
over went the mountain with a sound like an earthquake. They 
depressed the range of the hose pipes and played upon the broken 
pieces, and the whole was broken up and washed away into the 
Sacramento valley. 

This is to me a picture of what is coming in this great empire. 
We missionaries stand before the great mountains of paganism that 
Satan has reared against the incoming of Christ’s kingdom, leveling 
against them the streams from God’s river of truth. We are few 
in numbers and nothing in ourselves. But an irresistible power 
is behind us, and if we will let him work in and through us by and 
by in his own good time the strongholds of Satan will tremble, 
totter and fall, and Christ will reign victorious, King of kings and 
Lord of lords. 


> e = 


Mission Work in Formosa. 


ow 
P (N the Missionary Review for June the first place is given to an 
c+ interesting account of Rev. Dr. MacKay’s work in Formosa. 
By the courtesy of the publishers we are enabled to give 
extracts from the article to our readers. ‘The notes are compiled 
.from addresses delivered by Dr. MacKay at the great Missionary 
Convention in Toronto.—* My work began in ‘Tamsui. Here the 
first convert was brought into the Kingdom of Jesus, and another 
soon followed; these were both young men, and they were just 
what I had prayed for. Our method of carrying on the work had 
been to travel around and preach Jesus and Him crucified. Every 
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month I made a tour down the west side, and very often had 
to spend the night in dark and damp places. On one occasion 
we started, as we had supposed and intended, at a very early 
hour in the morning; we kept travelling on and on for miles, 
wondering that daybreak did not come. Beginning to feel cold 
on account of the heavy rains we kindled a fire to warm our- 
selves, set out again over stones and weeds until we made fully 
ten miles more before daybreak. ‘The fact was that it had been 
simply moonlight when we started, aud we had mistaken it for the 
approach of daybreak; but our mistake turned to good, for we met 
aman at the place of our destination who was just going to leave, 
but who stayed because we arrived, and was thus brought to a 
knowledge of the true God. And a further and greater result was 
the building of a place of worship there. We went to a village far 
down on the coast, where a delegate met us with a strip of paper 
bearing seventy names, inviting us to remain. We erected a chapel 
in this village also, An earthquake turned it over a little, and 
the people cried out that the very earth itself was against the 
‘foreign devil.” 

On my next visit, while sitting in a small dark room, I received 
a letter to this effect: ‘‘ Now, you barbarian, with your followers, 
must either leave this village to-morrow morning, or you must sit 
inside of the house for three days. We are worshipping our 
ancestors and cannot allow any outsider to remain in the village 
and witness our rites.” We laid this matter before our Master, and 
decided to write to the party who had sent the letter as follows: 
“We will neither stay in the house three days nor start away in the 
morning to leave the village; we depend on the power of our 
Master to protect us.” A little while after the whule village was 
in a great state of excitement. Some were suggesting one thing 
and some another. Most of them proposed that we should be 
taken out and beaten, but others opposed this. The morning came, 
and I said to the studeuts: ‘‘ 1 do not want you to get into trouble, 
but Iam going to stay here for life or for death.” Everyone of 
them determined to remain at my side. After breakfast we walked 
out through the village. The people stood in groups, angry and 
excited. A number of them had broken pieces of bricks in their 
hands, and they had stones piled in heaps, ready for use. Only one 
stone, however, was actually thrown; it was evidently intended to 
strike one of the students, and was thrown by one of the aborigines, 
We remained most of the day. On the third day we went to where 
the chapel stood. Fifty or sixty came to hear us, and some spoke 
in a friendly way to us. On the fourth day they seemed ashamed 
of their conduct. ‘The savages in the island afterward claimed me 
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as their kinsman and also as their great-grandfather. They said 
that their people had no queue, and, as I had none, therefore I 
must belong to the same race as themselves. We fixed up the 
chapel, and there preached Christ and Him crucified. We had one, 
two, and even three hundred, many times listening in that place, to 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the world’s Redeemer. 

We went to another place further inland, among the mountains, 
and there put up a log church. Again, within sight of the lofty 
mountain ranges we preached Jesus to the people. The aborigines 
stood around the fires with us, and joined in singing praises to 
God iv that territory of savages. One Sabbath, while at the place 
referred to above, I received a letter which read thus: “If you 
dare to come in again with your party the savages declare that 
they will shoot you. They are determined to put you to death, and 
I would advise you not to come again.” I went out to the service 
as usual that evening, and also decided to go about my Master’s 
business again in the morning, irrespective of any letter sent by 
men influenced by demons. When advancing toward these people 
in the jungle, and when on a peak, 1000, 1500, or perhaps 2000 
feet high, we heard the shouts of the savages on the neighboring 
peak. ‘This is savage custom. We hailed them, They came out 
and looked for a moment, and then fired a volley, pointing their 
muskets upward. The leader signed, “It is all right.” Since 
then five, ten, fourteen, sixteen years have passed away—yes, 
eighteen years. During my last visit to the place an old man 
eighty years of age came to me and said: “ Do you remember 
getting a letter from that place within the mountains? It was 
I who wrote that. I did my best to get the savages to put you to 
death. I did all I could. I dare not go to the savages myself, 
but live in these barren hills. I am very sorry for what I did. 
I have listened to the Gospel, and now believe that Jesus Christ 
is my Redeemer, and I want to be baptized.” All who know him 
declare that he is an entirely changed man. Even his face does 
not look the same, now that his whole body and soul is given 
to the Redeemer. Yes, his very countenance, at eighty, was - 
changed. I baptised him and enrolled him as one of the converts 
of Formosa. 

I and my students travelled through many parts pf this wild 
country. ‘There are many changes in the island in twenty-two 
years. I love my native Canada, but not more than this beloved 
land. A bamboo like this that I hold in my hand is an old friend. 
I used it in fording streams, feeling the bottom where we were to 
step, and also supporting myself with it in travelling. We carried 
wild banaua leaves to serve us as umbrellas during heavy rains. 
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We went to one large city called Bang-kah, and tried to get an 
opening there. We succeeded in getting a house at the outskirts 
near an eucampment of soldiers) We put out over the door, 
“ Jesus’ Holy Temple.” A soldier came and told us that we must 
get out of that place, as the ground did not belong to the owner of 
the house. I told the students they would better leave me. The 
soldiers got excited, and I found it absolutely necessary to leave, 
as the land belonged to the government and the house to the 
soldiers. I started to leave, and the city got excited, and the 
British Consul came to see what the matter was. Dense crowds 
gathered. Some of the people threw bricks from the roofs of the 
houses. ‘They revilel and hooted. ‘The Consul said to me, “ You 
would better go down to Tamsui for the present, as it will be 
impossible to get in here for three years at least.” Then I asked 
God to open up a way for us into that city. At nine o'clock we 
walked back and got into the suburbs on the other side, where [ 
entered another house, getting the proper legal documents from 
the owner of the house before midnight. I put up again over the 
door, ‘Jesus’ Holy Temple.” The people came from the streets 
and looked in for a moment. Some of them did not wait to give 
expression to their thoughts; but others said, “He is a perfect 
devil out and out.” <A great crowd gathered, and they were getting 
excited. Very soon they began to send in beggars ; some were 
sitting down, others standing and pushing us about. Beggars and 
lepers coming in in such large numbers soon left us very little space 
even for standing. The crowd was getting more and more excited. 
I saw one or two from the places where we had been before and 
extracted some of their teeth for them. We overheard some saying, 
“He is not big; one blow would be sufficient.” Day after day 
they were getting more aroused; and the third day, in the middle 
of the afternoon, they began to twist their queues around their 
heads and tie up their clothes around their waists, ready for action. 
One man threw a stone at the building, and then—if you have 
ever seen an angry Chinese crowd! It baffles description, The 
Chinaman is easily excited, and is ungovernable when enraged. 
Then they pulled the building down, carried it away, and took up 
even the very foundation. I directly walked with the students 
into a building right opposite. The owner of that inn came with 
tears in his eyes and begged us to leave. The British Consul came 
again, and a mandarin in his large chair. The mandarin told the 
Consul to order me out of the city, but the latter said he had no 
right to do that. I felt that Jesus was my Master, and He had 
said, ‘‘Go preach the Gospel.” When the Consul started to leave 
they yelled and screamed at him with contempt. I walked with 
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him as he bravely stepped out of the city. The mandarin then 
tried another way—begging and begging that I would also leave 
the city. I showed him my forceps and my Bible, and told him 
I was there in obedience to my Master. He wrote officially to say 
that he would put up a building outside of the city for me if I would 
go there ; but we had planted stations outside of the city already, 
and now we determined to plant our standard inside its gates. 
Finally we had another building put up on the very site of the one 
that had been torn down, not an inch from it one way or the other. 
That also was pulled down, and then we erected a larger one near 
it, and that shared the same fate. But there now, in Bang-kah, 
we have a church with a spire! There isa great change. We see 
what God has wrought. Dark, proud, ignorant Bang-kah, with 
all its bigotry, welcomes the worship of the living God. Some of 
the same headmen who at that time stirred up that mob of four 
thousand, who gathered around to kill us, called the people together 
a short time ago and said: “The missionary is now going to leave 
us to visit his native land, and we must show him what the meaning 
of our heart is.” The people hac done what they chose in village, 
town and city everywhere when I travelled through at first, and 
I decided they should follow out their own free will when leaving, 
though I neither wanted nor needed any of their honors, even as 
I do not want them from Canada. They did it with a purpose. 
They assembled in the large open space in front of the tent where 
the mob had assembled formerly; and many of the chief men 
ordered for us a grand parade, and came with eight bands of 
Chinese music and banners and umbrellas of state, such as they 
would carry before the governor. They formed a procession, begin- 
ning in front of a large temple; asked me to sit in a large sedan 
chair lined with silk, and went through the city with flags flying 
and thus they insisted on carrying me through the town, and 
escorted us to the boat, wishing us blessing and offering gratitude 
to God. There in foreign style they cheered us, while the converts 
sang what they knew: 
, **T’m not ashamed to own my Lord, 
Or to defend His cause ; 
Maintain the glory of His cross, 
And honor all His laws,” etc. 

This showed the great power of God, the living God. We do not 
acknowledge His power as we ought. I am afraid that many in 
Christian lands do not believe what they profess respecting the 
living God. At other places scattered about yonder we planted 
twenty or thirty churches, and then came to a plain, travelling 
with the students among the aborigines on the east side. The 
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people in one village said: ‘‘ You have been going up and down 
through this plain for some time; if you will come to our place you 
will see what we can do.” ‘They fixed up a shelter with poles and 
sails, and we remained there the whole night. At daybreak the 
leader decided to erect a place of worship, and the people, instead 
of going out to fish, went to get rafters for the building. ‘There we 
taught them the Gospel. Would to God many of the people of 
Canada were there to see—fishermen going out in their boats sing- 
ing praises to God, and the old women weaving and singing. They 
were taking in the plain Gospel of Jesus Christ, which is ever fresh. 
In a short time the whole village of these aborigines, men, women 
and children, would meet; one would take a shell and blow on it, 
and then all would join and sing praises to God: 
‘* All people that on earth do dwell 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice ; 
Him serve with mirth, His praise forth tell, 

Come ye before Him and rejoice.” 

Here, back in Canada, I am quite at sea in the midst of ever- 
increasing machinery. ‘There we have everything so simple—just 
the plain Gospel of Jesus Christ, and the plain asking for aid in His 
work—no ceremony about it. Yonder we are living back in the 
first century. 

After that the people in another village came, and we soon had 
fifteen churches planted in that plain. We put a native preacher in 
each village, to preach Jesus Christ simply, and not waste time in 
declaring vain speculations, for we are not wont to spend our time 
on any such men-evolved schemes. My students in Oxford College— 
not Oxford, England, but Oxford, Formosa—study the Bible in the 
morning, at noon and at night; we begiu with the Bible and end 
with the Bible, and preach Jesus Christ as the only Saviour of men. 
We can trust these students to preach what they know of Divine 
truth. Some people may suppose that these aborigines, or the 
Chinese, cannot get a clear idea of the Gospel plan of salvation. 
They do get a very clear idea of it, because God intended that 
they should. One of them went to a place on the plain further 
down and labored there. For eleven years I had purposed going 
in that direction; but now receiving a letter from him to come 
down I felt that I hada call to go. I got a boat and went down 
at night, lest the savages might see us. Four hundred soldiers had 
been killed there. We narrowly escaped a similar fate. When the 
boat came up to the place of landing a man met us and said: 
“You are MacKay, the missionary.” A pony was brought for 
myself to ride on, and the students rode in an ox-cart. We got 
five villages to assemble, to whom we proclaimed the truth day 
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after day exhorting and discussing. One night all the headmen 
assembled in front of the house and began to talk very loud. 
T asked what was the matter; and they said: ‘ Nothing, only we 
are angry that we have been so long deceived with the worship 
of idols.” Who could sleep under such circumstances? I have 
spent many a sleepless night in Formosa, and I do not care how 
many more | spend for such reasons as these. Our Master suffered 
ten thousand times more than that. The people brought their 
idols in baskets from all around ; and when they were piled in a 
heap we sang again: 
**T’m not ashamed to own my Lord.” 


And then the heap was set on fire. Some of the people who were 
indignant at their having been so long deluded were shoving the 
idols further and further into the fire, so as to get rid of them the 
sooner. 

In Northern Formosa we had twenty Churches here and twenty 
more there, and others further down; and after the French had 
bombarded us there we started twenty more. As we met eight 
Frenchmen in a ravine they were suddenly on their knees, pointing 
their guns at my breast; but their attention was turned at once 
to this white flag of truce’in my hand. At that moment no 
American or British or German flag could have saved us as this 
flag of truce did. I have often thought that no flag of eternal forms 
of righteousness, or meritorious acts, or speculative theological 
dreams could save the perishing soul. The blood-stained banner of 
Jesus can save the sinner from pole to pole, and nothing but that. 
Young men attending the universities and colleges can do nothing 
without that banner. 

We have thus established sixty Churches and put a trained 
native minister in each Church. I am enabled to be here, because 
of the sterling ability of my first convert, whom I have entrusted 
with the oversight of the whole work in my absence. He has stood 
faithful to the cause for more than twenty years. When my second 
convert told his mother that he was going to accept the Saviour 
she took a stone and nearly killed him; but now she is saved 
herself. One of my converts is a ‘l'aoist priest, who accepted the 
truth. Some might say that the poor aborigines who have no 
minds may be simple enough to believe in Christianity: but here is 
a priest who was brimful of speculative philosophy, and he is now 
a preacher of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The Gospel has not lost 
its power. It is still the chosen instrument for bringing souls into 
the kingdom. Another convert is a Bachelor of Arts, who might be 
seen in his graduating dress, standing six feet high; and he who 
used to look down upon me with contempt now looks up to me with 
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respect. When he accepted the Gospel he was so humble, so gentle, 
that all were impressed. He is a man of great mental calibre, and is 
now in a city of 50,000 inhabitants, preaching Jesus and Him crucified. 
He was a Confucian of the Confucians, but is now a defender of the 
glorious Gospol. Another convert is a young man, who two years ago 
went up to an examination where there were 3000 candidates, and 
his name came out at the top of the list. He, too, is a Confucianist 
no longer, but has accepted the Gospel of Jesus. 

I would not spend five minutes teaching the heathen anything, 
before presenting the Gospel to them; but I would teach them after- 
ward what may assist them in preaching the Gospel. The religion 
of Jesus Christ has pervaded the public mind so fully that it would 
be impossible to trump up, in the northern part of the island, any such 
stories as that we missionaries were seeking to dig out the eyes of the 
Chinese children. What a change has been wrought there by the 
Gospel! The idea of a mandarin coming inside a chapel twenty-two 
years ago! But now they send in their cards and visit us with bands 
of soldiers ! 

For a long time we had trouble on account of the French invasion 
of the island. The French bombarded a town where we had a 
mission, and the shells fell all about us—some only a few feet away, 
but not one of us was hurt. Once we were intercepted by the French 
and taken prisoners) They blindfolded us and marched us for miles 
out of our way, but we escaped. Once on board a British man-of-war 
the balls from the French guns cut the air all about us, but we pulled 
out from the French lines and were saved. Once I wanted to go to 
the other part of the island during the invasion. I applied to the 
British Consul for protection, and then went, carrying the British flag, 
and the Chinese broke their ranks and divided before me. Once, as 
I have said, eight guns were pointed at my breast, for they took me 
for a German spy, but I held up a white flag of truce, and so again 
escaped with my life. 

The natives had great resentment toward us after the invasion, 
and pulled down our Churches and persecuted the converts terribly. 
One convert, an old lady with considerable means, had everything she 
had in the world stolen from her. Her house was demolished and her 
body was bruised black and blue, but she would not deny her Lord. 
A young man had his fingers joined by bamboo splits and tied till the 
blood oozed out of them; they demanded of him to forsake his trust, 
but he did not turn his back on Jesus. In another place they pulled 
down the splendid Church and took every vestige of it off and buried 
it in a huge grave. They placarded it with these words, ‘“ MacKay, 
the black-bearded devil, is here.” ‘‘ Now,” said they, ‘‘.we have wiped 
out the work; now it is all gone.” But they did not wipe it out. Men 
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and devils cannot do that; as well try to wipe out the universe. All 
these trials they endured for the same Jesus, the same Spirit, the 
same Word. I cannot understand people being ashamed of the Jesus 
that the people of Formosa can love. Oh, that book, the Bible! It 
is full. It teems. You can never get to the bottom of it. I have 
found it a spring which never can be drained. There is no use in tell- 
ing me that the Chinese are not faithful, that they are double-minded. 
There are people with double minds in more places than China, Of 
course they are not all sincere, neither are they here in America; but 
I never saw more fidelity to Christ anywhere than in Formosa, 

In the north I built not only Oxford College, for training native 
evangelists and teachers, but the girls’ school and a hospital. In 
some places where we tried to preach to the people the men just 
deliberately left and the women and children crept into the house. 
You say that is discouraging when they will not stay to listen. “ Dis- 
couragement!” Destroy that word! Blot it out of the Christian’s 
vocabulary! With the living God in front of us, behind us, below us, 
within us, above us, where is the place for discouragement? I do 
not understand that word. Jesus says, ‘‘Go!” and “Come!” and 
no “ifs” nor “buts” nor “ups” nor ‘ downs” about it. 

I have found it a help to my work to minister to bodily ills. I 
extracted twenty-one thousand teeth in twenty-one years, and thirty- 
nine thousand in all; and have dispensed considerable medicine. 
Extracting teeth is cheaper than dealing out medicine, for after you 
have your instrument there is no outlay. The natives have lost all 
faith in their old doctors. Here is one thing that most people do not 
know —that a commander of a British man-of-war helped the Lord’s 
work wonderfully there in Formosa in its inception. More than can 
be told in words or put on paper he helped. He would repeat 
sentences and ask me to translate and repeat them to the natives. He 
said, “Tell them that I am a Christian. Tell them that I am ona 
British man-of-war of Queen Victoria, but I serve a greater king.” 
May his name go down with Formosa—he stuck to it. 

Once, where we began to build a chapel, and the natives went in 
bands to the mountains to get timber for the rafters, they had to 
fight their way, weapons in hand, and many came home at night 
bleeding. Now, in that village—I repeat it—you could hear the 
fishermen, as they rowed their boats out into the sea, keeping melody 
with the oars, singing, 

‘*P’m not ashamed to own my Lord, 
Or to defend His cause.” 

I have heard them and the poor old women in their huts singing, 
“There is a happy land”—the whole village worshipping God. 
When the people in the neighbouring villages witnessed this they 
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said, “ We must have something like this,” and thus Churches were 
established around, and so it came to pass that we have sixty 
Churches in all and two thousand converts and native pastors in each 
Church. 

Once we were confined in a chapel all night with the savages 
from the mountains on the outside. They would creep up with long 
poles and try to fire the building. We had no human protection, 
but we had God, and if it had been His will every one of us was 
ready to welcome death. As the morning began to dawn the cowardly 
savages skulked away to the mountains. 

Once, with two converts, I started for the southern part, where 
we wanted to establish a Church. We arrived near the small village 
just at dark. We inquired at a house if we could stay with them 
for the night. They shut the door in our faces. The next place we 
asked to stay, they said, “ No place here for foreign devils.” We 
inquired at another place, and the man said, after a long hesitation, 
“There’s an ox-stall; you can stay in there.” He did as much as 
give us each a bowl of rice, which we were thankful for. The ox-stall 
was very much like the old stall in this country, with upright poles. 
One of the converts with me was an old man who had owned rich tea 
farms, and had lost all for Christ’s sake. He was not used to sleeping 
in an ox-stall, but it humbled him, and afterward he did better service 
as a preacher to his people. How all this does make one think of the 
Redeemer, who came down to do His best for us! The Lord of glory 
was rejected. It is of little consequence if we do not get quarters for 
the night. I hope no one will ever mention my name in connection 
with persecution in Formosa if he does not speak of those natives who, 
with me, carried the banner of the Lord Jesus. Over and over again 
I have seen men shed tears when they remembered the way they had 
treated us, when they thought how badly they had persecuted us. 
They are themselves astounded at what they did. 

In a large city toward the north-west of the island we searched 
for a little room to begin work in. We got a small room, where pigs 
were kept; we drove two pigs out and got.a man to come and clean 
up a little and whitewash the place. A mob stopped the work for a 
while, and we remained out in the streets till they left us to go on 
with the building and cleaning. ‘They spit on us and taunted us, 
but that was not anything. It is there that to-day the converted 
Confucianist, a graduate, a B.A., preaches in a large Church. Crowds 
come to converse with him. 

An old man over seventy walked to our services on Saturday for 
three years, and brought others with him a long distance. Some of 
the converts sent $10 back with him to help start a chapel where he 
lived, ‘Talk about self-supporting Churches, self-propagation! There 
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is self-propagation in a score of Churches in Formosa, and the work 
is but twenty-two years’ old. In each Church is a map of the world, 
and through the week the native preacher announces that he will 
speak at night on Germany, or England, or America, or some other 
country, till they go through every country in the world. He tells 
them of Toronto and of the university there, ete. 

I once fell in with an English Church clergyman at sea, coming 
from the Philippine Islands. He said, “I have just been speaking 
with a Baptist missionary and telling him that this missionary 
business is all stuff. You’re a missionary, are you?” I said, ‘* Yes.” 
*‘ Well, I want to tell you it’s all bosh and sham. I’ve been at the 
Philippine Islands a while, and let me tell you, you are just fooling 
away your time. One day a man will say he is a Christian, just to 
get employment, and the next day he is a heathen, just to get em- 
ployment. It’s all fraud.” ‘ Now,” I said, “I have listened and 
treated your statements courteously; will you do the same to my 
statements?” He said he would have to do so. I told him that 
men in Formosa were not saying they were Christians or heathen as 
it suited them, to get employment. They were not getting and 
keeping money there, but they were rather giving out their money. 
In one place they pay their pastor $17 a month. During the famine 
they took up a large subscription and sent it to their suffering 
brothers on the mainland. [ told him, as I have told you, that 
there are double-faced people all over the world who are characterized 
by duplicity, but they were not all so. He admitted that when he 
left there were a few who came to see him off and were grieved to 
see him go. 

I do not agree with the popular notions about the Chinese. 
I claim to know something of Chinese character, and think I have 
a good right to know their dispositions, virtues, vices, etc., for 
my own wife is Chinese. ‘The first five students who were bap- 
tized have remained faithful during these twenty-one long years; 
and they have passed through many trials and _ persecutions. 
Whenever we arrived at a stopping-place they would always go 
and get water to wash our feet, and would help change our 
clothes and do our evening work, attending to sick people and 
preaching Christ. 

Some will say that it is all very well to talk of converts in 
Formosa in a speech; but we all know the duplicity of the 
Chinese. I can say that I know of similar traits in many Cana- 
dians. Christian Chinamen in Northern Formosa are just as 
true as any disciples that I know of anywhere. Four hundred 
of those converts in Formosa have come to the end of the ight, 
including men, women aud children; aud they have fought a 
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good fight. I have stood beside death-beds in Scotia, my native 
land; 1 have seen men die in Canada, in Africa, in China, and 
I have found these four hundred converts, who have died in 
Formosa, showing evidences of the same faith in God. ‘The first 
convert, my main helper, still remains faithful, and is now taking 
charge of the whole work in my absence as a sort of bishop. Let 
us work on, press on for our Redeemer, for the time is short. 
“Not unto us, O Lord; but unto Thy name give glory.”—The 
Presbyterian Review. 


Rules for the Guidance of Translators, Revisers, and 
Editors, working for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 


1.—All translation and revision of the Bible should be ap- 
proached in a devout spirit, and touched with reverent hands, and 
carried out in humble dependence on the Holy Spirit. 

_ 2.—It is the desire of the Committee that, wherever practicable, 
versions should be made and revised from the original Hebrew and 
Aramaic, and the original Greek—advantage being taken of 
previous translation-work in the particular language, and of versions 
in cognate languages. 

3.—For the Old Testament, Van der Hooght’s edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, as published by the Society, and used by the Revisers 
of the English Bible, is considered the standard. Translators and 
Revisers are at liberty to follow either the Ketib, or the Keri, 
readings ; they are limited to renderings sanctioned by the Masoretic 
vowel-points, or the Ker?, or the English Authorized or Revised 
Versions, or their marginal readings. 

4,.—For the New Testament, Translators and Revisers were 
limited, down to 1881, to the text of the Elzevir edition of the 
Textus Receptus of 1624, which was adopted by the Society as the 
standard edition. In cases where the Enelish Authorized Version 
differed from the Textus Receptus, Translators and Revisers were at 
liberty to follow either the Authorized Version, or its marginal read- 
ings, or the Greek text, and they were to use their own discretion 
as to the retention or omission of the Subscriptions to the Epistles, 

In 1881 the Committee enlarged the liberty accorded to Tran- 
slators and Revisers by authorizing them to adopt such departures 
from the Textus Receptus as are sanctioned by the Greek text 
underlying the Revised English New Testament. The Committee 
leave to the judgment and discretion of Translators and Revisers, in 
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cases of difficulty, the introduction in the margin of Alternative 
Renderings, but such Alternative Renderings must be of the charac- 
ter of translation, and not of interpretation. 

5.—The Committee recommend that care should be taken to 

translate uniformly, as far as possible, all Scripture names and terms, 
such as— 
(a) The Divine names and attributes. 
(4) Psychological words, such as spirit, soul, heart, will, desire, 
pleasure, conscience. 
(c) Words that have to do with temptation and sin. 
(d) Moral attributes, such as perfection, uprightness, righteous- 
ness, justice, truth, faithfulness, love, grace, pity, 
mercy, compassion, long-suffering, gentleness, meek- 
ness, humility, holiness. 
(e) Words for conversion, repentance, ete. 
(7) Ceremonial words for washing, sprinking, baptizing, ete. 
(g) Sacrificial words and matters. 
(k) Words connected with devotional exercises, such as prayer, 
praise, worship, temple, Church, synagogue. 
(*) Official terms for prophet, seer, priest, king, judge, minister, 
presbyter, bishop, deacon, ete. 
(j) Words relating to death, the grave, the place of the departed, 
eternity, the final condition of the saved and lost, ete. 
6.—As the Society cannot publish denominational versions it 
has been the rule to render the word for daptize in all its forms by 
transliteration of the Greek, as is done in the English Bible, or by 
some neutral term that all denominations can use. Lu China union 
versions are prepared on the understanding that different denomina- 
tions may print editions of them, using whatever terms they consider 
best for God, Spirit, aud daptize. Inthe Congo version the difficulty 
in connection with the term for baptism has been met by the use of 
Alternative Renderings. 

7.—When old and established versions belonging to recognised 
Protestant communities are adopted by the Committee the Marginal 
References and chapter and page headings which they contain are 
also adopted, in case they do not transgress the Society’s rules. 
When Marginal References are specially prepared for the Society’s 
versions they must be selected trom the references in fhe English 
Authorized Version, or in Dr. Scrivener’s Oxford edition of the same. 
The references should be few and direct. Page, chapter, and 
sectional headings must be simple summaries without doctrinal bias, 
and in every case should be submitted to the Editorial Super- 
intendent. 
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8.—All translation and revision work should, where practicable, 
be undertaken by committees representative of the leading Churches 
using the language, scholarly fitness being of paramount considera- 
tion ; and wherever it is practicable to obtain a board of competent 
persons to translate or revise a version of the Scriptures it is unde- 
sirable to accept for publication the work of a single Translator or 
Reviser. 

9.—The Committee wish their versions to be faithful translations, 
in a style easily understood by the people: on the one hand 
avoiding vulgarisms and colloquial expressions unworthy of the Book, 
and on the other hand avoiding forms of speech beyond the compre- 
hension of ordinary readers. It is not the object of the Society to 
produce versions in the langange as it should be, but in the language 
as itis. The simplest and best-known words should be used in the 
idiomatic forms of the living tongue, and paraphrase should be 
avoided as far as practicable. 

10.—When a version has been made as perfect as it can be it 
should be written out very distinctly, on one side of the paper only, 
leaving a broad margin for corrections. 

11.—-As printers agree to reproduce the copy furnished to them, 
and are paid at a certain rate for alterations introduced while the 
book is passing through the press, editors should mark printers’ 
mistakes in black ink (giving the printer the benefit of the doubt 
in doubtful cases), and their own corrections involving departures 
from copy in red ink. When the Editor wishes to see another revise 
he must write on the corrected proof the word “ Revise,” and when 
he has seen two or more revises, and is satisfied that all necessary 
corrections have been made, he must write on the proof “ For 
Press.” The work will then be printed off. Undue delay on the 
part of the printer should be reported to the Publishing Department, 
and the completion of the work should always be reported to the 
Editorial Superiutendent. The original manuscript of translations 
and revisions should be carefully preserved and, where practicable, 
returned to the Bible Honse. 

12.—All title-pages should be submitted to the Editorial 
Superintendent before being printed off, and in most foreign 
versions the name of the language and book should be printed in 
English on the back of the title-page, to facilitate identification. 

13.—In preparing copy for the PHoto-PRocEss— 

(a) The paper should be pure white or blue, and of uniform size. 

(b) The ink may be red, black, or yellow ; but pure white paper 

and deep black ink give the best results. 
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(c) The best ink is Indian ink with plenty of gamboge rubbed 
into it. 

(d) Corrections should be on slips of white paper gummed on, 
and cut thus—[—____} 

(e) The proof copy should be as perfect as it is possible to make 
it before being photographed. 

(f) Write with a full pen. 

(g) Let there bo no uncertain dots or lines, or specks on the MS, 

(i) Carefully overlook, correct, aud collate pages, chapters, and 

Verses. 


(em ee 


Evucational Department. 


JOHN FRYER, ESQ., LL.D., V p2- 
ee Editors. 
REV. JOHN C. FERGUSON, 


Published in the interests of the ‘* Educational Association of China.” 


Country Schools. 


WA? are all ready, it is assumed, to admit that the country 
No) schools connected with Protestant missionary work in 
China are far from what they should be. If perchance 
any have bridged this chasm that lies between “ what they are” 
and “what they should be” we believe they are the exception. 
Well may all such take much comfort and satisfaction to themselves. 
Still, it is to be remembered that it is quite unnecessary to 
rivet our attention on country schools alone to discover unsatis- 
factory development of the educational department in missions. 
The whole subject is full of perplexities. For where may we 
look, either in the primary, academical, or theological branches and 
discover that development or progress that we would wish to find ? 
Though this branch of mission work in China is over a half a 
century old satisfactory schools of all kinds are rare, and the best 
methods of conducting them still rarer. It is one of -the hopeful 
signs of the times, however, that more attention has been directed 
during these past few years, and is still being directed towards this 
department of m/ss‘on work than ever before; and may it continue ! 
In this closer inspection that is going on we do well when we 
pay particular attention to the country (or primary) schools, for here 
lies the root of the whole matter. 
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I. Let us then look at the country schools as we now find them 
in many sections of this empire. There are many defects. Were 
there none there would be no occasion for this paper. 

(a.) There are few, if any, well equipped teachers in them. 
Perhaps that is asserting too much. Still it is a defect which we 
must not fail to recognize. 

It may be safely granted that the majority of the teachers 
have a sufficient knowledge of Chinese literature to instruct the 
boys and girls who attend the country schools in this branch of 
education. But if that is all—if they cannot teach geography and 
rudimentary arithmetic—then poorly equipped indeed is such a 
school in the possession of such a teacher. 

(6.) Just about as serious a defect is the fact that scarcely any 
teacher (only one or two to my knowledge in this region) has 
the spirit or ambition of a teacher. Generally speaking he is not 
looking forward to being a teacher. His heart is not in it as it 
should be to make a successful teacher. Here in this section the 
vast majority of teachers are filling gaps—waiting for some other 
unfortunate to come along and fill the gap they will vacate—and 
will be most happy to vacate. To explain what this means is simply 
this. Our schools are manned by prospective theological students 
who, just so soon as another substitute is provided, will go away to 
the seminary with no desire ever to return. Now it is all very 
laudable to aspire to the high calling of a minister, but he fails 
to understand the situation who, under our circumstances, considers 
the office of a teacher of less importance than that of a minister. 
We are in China. Gross darkness and ignorance is everywhere. 
That darkness is just as dense among the children as amongst 
the men and women. They need guidance and careful instruction. 
Blessed privilege then to work among them and be a minister- 
teacher. 

(c.) Unfortunate as the situation is it becomes still more 
defective when we are unable to secure even this kind of material 
to fully man our country schools, and have to supply the demand 
from the ranks of heathen pedagogues. 

(d7.) Still another defect is the lack of following out a system. 
We cannot say there is a lack of a system here in our country 
schools. All the schools in this district connected with the Pres- 
byterian order have a graded course of eight years. But the 
defect lies, just yet, in not following it while this plan has been 
in operation some five or six years. That teacher is exceptional 
who appreciates it and is doing his level best to conduct the school 
accordingly. It is to be feared that sometimes the plan suffers the 
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same fate as some other things, and is banished into “ innocuous 
disuetude.” 

Had we to deal alone with the scholars or even the scholars 
and teachers we might have accomplished more. But we have 
both teachers and parents to contend with. Both have opposed it— 
and probably for the same reason, viz., because it is contrary to 
their way of doing things—a rnt that has become so deep that they 
are just about engulfed. 

If. Ever bearing in mind that we are in China with many 
centuries of ignorance, superstition and false theories as an heritage ; 
and always mindful that reforms must be piloted by skilful hands 
aud patient heart, all conceit, if we have any, being banished to the 
North Pole, where it may freeze out ; still we believe that the chasm 
lying between the “what is” andthe “should be” can be bridged, 
and not until it is bridged can our country (or primary) schools do 
the work that there is for them to do. Do not misunderstand me. 
They are doing a work even now, with all their imperfections, that 
is vastly superior to any heathen school around. But that is not 
the point. We not only want them better than heathen schools, 
we want them of the very highest possible standard of Christian 
instruction and Christian excellence. We must have ideals. Re- 
forms must occur along the lines of ideals. If we missionaries, 
whether directly or indirectly engaged in the educational work, are 
not striving to raise the standard of our country schools we are both 
crippling our own influence and retarding the progress of Christ- 
ianity among this people as well. 

What then should these country schools be? Our ideals are 
not all the same, but to me there are several general requisites 
necessary to make country schools what they should be. 

1. We need Christian teachers whose hearts are aglow with 
the Gospel, faithful and earnest, and above all those who have a 
love for the souls of little children. 


” 


Thus these country schools must be something more than mere 
day-schools; they must be Christjan schools, or something like 
Sunday schools zn their object. Then the teacher must be something 
more than a mere teacher; he must be ax ambassador of Christ 
unto the little ones as the most faithful and devoted minister that 
ever stood behind the sacred desk. Therefore we need teachers who 
know the Bible and the story it tells. For the Bible must be first 
and foremost of text-books in every country school; more hours 
spent over it than over any other one book in the whole curriculum. 
And no mission school, whether it be country or otherwise, is fulfill- 
ing its first requirements, nor will it prosper as a mission school 
unless the Bible aud Bible study stand at the front. 
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What a grand work then there is to be accomplished in these 
Christian day-schools, preaching or teaching the Word of God to 
little children. 

The thought expressed in words nearly sixty years ago upon 
the inauguration of the Morrison Educational Society * is as true 
now as then: “Only give us the opportunity, with ample means, to 
educate an entire generation of men, and us surely as the laws which 
govern mind remain the same from age to age, so surely will we 
effect greater changes on moral, social and national character than 
were ever yet produced in a given time by any military or naval 
power, or by the stimulus of the most thrifty commerce, or by any 
or all other means acting jointly.” 

Alas more than half of a generation has passed, yet this hoped 
for result is not attained! Not because the prophecy is false, and 
not even perhaps for the want of the “opportunity,” but simply 
because of the lack of “means,” “ample means.” We need then, 
first of all, Christian teachers, and to none other can this work 
safely be entrusted. 

(2.) We need teachers with some knowledge of Western science 
as well as Confucian lore. This is made possible by the advanced 
stage of our higher schools of education. 

(3.) We need enthusiastic teachers—ambitious teachers— 
teachers who will strive to excel. No one ever made much of a 
piece of work whose heart was not in it, and so no teacher, however 
high his Christian character may be, is going to accomplish much if 
he does not throw his whole soul into the work and think it is the 
grandest work that ever engaged the attention of men. 

Let us have men who will take up this work as a life service, 
and our country schools will then take a bound forward. 

We need preachers and pastors': we are at one on that matter, 
but we need teachers as well. We do not need less preachers, but 
we do need more teachers. 

Perhaps we shall have to devise some way to awaken this 
enthusiasm. We must ourselves hold the office in high honor—a 
high calling. His influence is great—who can measure it? If we 
can instill this idea in the mind of our young men more may desire 
the office of a teacher. 

Then perhaps a little increase in the remuneration may arouse 
them. This may be treading terribly near the mercenary spirit, 
but it is worth considering. The work is quite 
exacting as work in any other department. It should receive as 
high a reward. And while I do not believe our converts, as a rule, 
go into any department of this work for mere shekels, yet it is 
worth considering whether or not cheap prices make cheap laborers. 

* Chinese Repository, vol. v., p. 378. 
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It is my opinion that a teacher should be able to look forward to 
advancement, and the same reward for his labor as any other person 
in any other office in the Church. 

(4.) We need not only a prescribed course but we need to 
follow it out. 

(5.) We need a new methed of studying. Here one of the 
greatest reforms is necessary. This bedlamian way of acquiring 
lessons must go. There is too much physical force expended, en- 
tirely too much lung gymnastics displayed. Under this process 
study becomes dangerous. Breakdowns occur at the very beginning 
of what promise to be useful lives. Their power has just been 
expended in screeching. It is all beyond reason that any group of 
children should shout so loud at times that you wonder the tiles do 
not fly off. Instead of this we must tone them down to thinking. 
Shonting is not thinking. It is simply making phonographs of 
their tympanums, and the londer the shout the deeper the impres- 
sion. Now we do not want this kind of phonograph; we want 
thinking men and women, we want mind development, brain en- 
largement and originality. 

To think! Alas that is about the last thing a native would 
imagine he could do. For the past 2U00 years others have been 
doing that for him. But this is what each one must do. We are 
well aware that the introduction of these and all other reforms will 
seem to the Chinese like turning things upside down. But it is not; 
it is turning things right side up. Things have all gotten upset 
in China; it is our duty to get things in order. Like the apostles of 
old we will create a mighty commotion for a long time, and let the 
commotion go on, hoping that after the upheaval things will settle 
right side up. 

And here we are to begin, in the country schools, among the 
small things, if you please. As you go higher up, and all the way 
up, you will find things bottom side up. We mast, however, begin 
with little things first before we can handle larger ones, and hope 
to get everything standing right end up. 

So I say again, let us keep at it in our country schools until 
we get thinking scholars instead of phonographic scholars, and 
right end up, instead of upside down ! 

P. W. PircHer, 
American Reformed Mission, 
Amoy, China, 

Boys’ Academy, 

Kolongsu, Dec, 22nd, 1894. 
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Notes and Items. 


DESCRIPTIVE Catalogue of the Books and Charts which 

have been published or approved by the Educational 

Association of China has been recently finished and issued 
from the Presbyterian Mission Press. This work was planned at the 
Triennial Meeting of 1895, and was intended to have been published 
along with the minutes and papers. Work was begun on it at 
once by the secretary, in whose charge it had been given, but for 
several reasons it was impossible to complete the work in time 
for publication with the other records. In the meantime Dr. 
Fryer had returned from America, and as he had been so long 
associated with the publication of our works, and moreover had 
seen most of them through the press, the secretary requested 
that he be allowed to hand over the uncompleted work to Dr. Fryer, 
and the request was granted by the Executive Committee. The 
work has been carried to successful completion, and the result is a 
Catalogue of which the Association may justly be proud. The 
name of each publication is given both in English and Chinese, the 
author or translator is mentioned and also the original work or 
works from which it has been translated or compiled. This is 
followed by a general description of the contents and literary style, 
and it is clearly indicated to what class of pupils the book is 
adapted. ‘The price is also given. In fact everything which any 
intending purchaser can know without personally reading the 
book is briefly and clearly stated, and thus a great deal of time and 
trouble is saved in sending for books to be examined. The 
Catalogue is after the plan of the most recent Catalogues of leading 
publishers in the Western market, and is not behind them in work- 
manship or usefulness. We trust that its free circulation among 
our friends and members may aid in the more general sale of our 
publications. It gives us great pleasure to speak this word of 
commendation of the laborious work of our colleague, especially 
because in its results we were all participants. 

J.C. F. 

Dr. Hunter Corbet?’s Church History.—About twenty-five years 
ago Dr. Hunter Corbett, of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
Chefoo, was appointel to teach Church History to the students of 
the theological class attached to his mission. He began at once 
to prepare notes and write lectures on the subject. These were 
revised and enlarged for subsequent classes until it was finally 
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decided to have an edition printed in the mandarin. Subsequently 
at the urgent and repeated request of the committee appointed by 
the General Conference of Missionaries held in Shanghai in 1877 
“to prepare a series of school and text-books” this work was 
again revised and written in Easy Wén-li and printed in four 
volumes by the committee above named. 

His object from first to last was evidently to group and present 
facts with such lucid conciseness and yet sufficient fullness as to 
show clearly the imperishable nature of Christianity. 

The following were some of the points he appears to have kept 
in mind :— 

1. That God governs the Church at all times. His resources 
are so inexhaustible and invincible that the most persistent and 
cruel persecution and all the combined efforts of men cannot crush 
out the Church of the living God. 

2. That the Christian religion is for all people and for all time. 
Its pure and undefiled truth satisfies the wants of the human soul, 
so that it is impossible for human nature to rise superior to it. 
Unlike the old natural religions of man’s device, permeated by error, 
superstition and corruption of morals, and powerless to make men 
free and reform the life, it is a Divine religion, having the power of 
its living Head as the pledge of its unfailing power and endless 
duration. 

3. Authors, reformers and representative persons in Church 
and State have so far as possible been permitted to set forth facts in 
their own way. What they did is often dwelt upon with consider- 
able fullness, that they may appear not as skeletous, but as beings 
full of life and activity. They thus become teachers of others by 
showing what men filled with the spirit of God and living in the 
exercise of unwavering faith may by the blessing of God accom- 
plish. In the same way have persons hostile to Christianity been 
treated that all may see how futile all efforts of men of learning, 
wealth or position are to oppose the extension of God’s Kingdom in 
the world. 

In a word that God is a sovereign and chooses His own instru- 
ments, whether friend or foe, learned or unlearned, to maintain His 
truth and make it known to the ends of the earth, 

4. That the Gospel is unchangingly the power of God unto 
salvation to every believing and obedient soul, and an unspeak- 
able blessing to any people or any nation. It asks only to be 
judged by its fruit. The unfailing testimony of all who have ac- 
cepted and from the heart obeyed its requirements is that they 
have found it to be the tree of life, “and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations,” 
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Without doubt if Dr. Corbett could have found any Church 
History which seemed measureably suited as a text-book for his 
Chinese students he would have been well content to have made a 
translation. As it is he has apparently consulted everything on 
the subject of Church or other history within his reach and made 
excellent use of such material as seemed to him best suited to his 
purpose. 

At the end of each chapter are printed leading questions cal- 
culated to aid the student in grasping the leading thoughts and 
fixing them in his memory, and thus escape the burdensome method 
of trying to memorize every sentence. 

It is plain that Dr. Corbett has a high ideal of what a text- 
book suited to the present wants of the Chinese student should be ; 
and it is satisfactory to know that missionaries in all parts of China 
have found this work eminently helpful. lt has been translated 
into the Amoy dialect, and arrangements are being considered for 
its translation into other dialects. The Educational Association of 
China has not a more useful book for native students for the minis- 
try on its gradually increasing list. At present it is the only work 
of the kind published in the Chinese language. 





The Chinese prospectus of a plan proposed by the Rev. A. 
G. Jones, of Tsou-ping-hien, Shantung, for teaching various depart- 
ments of literature in mission schools, and his instructions for 
teachers, were noticed on page 595 of the Recorper for last 
December. Mr. Jones has since caused a number of copies of these 
to be printed on a wide sheet suitable either for general distribution 
or to be pasted up in school rooms or other appropriate places. 
‘opies will gladly be given to those who apply for them. 


Reports or catalogues of various missionary colleges and high 
schools have come to hand recently, and will be noticed at the first 
opportunity. They show how much is being done in this direction, 
and how rapidly the cause of education in foreign subjects under 
Christian influences is advancing. 
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Pioneer Work in Korea. Dr. Hall's Work completed. 


s HE readers of the RecorpER have doubtless become interested 
in the pioneer work of Dr. Hall in the north of Korea, and so 
will appreciate a few words telling of his last earthly labors 

for the Master. His letter in the November Recorper told of his 

expectation to return to his work in Pyeng-yang in company with 

Mr. Lee and the writer of this. We reached Pyeng-yang within three 

weeks after the great battle, and for over a month were able to stay 

there re-assuring the frightened Koreans, looking after our interests 
there, preaching the Gospel and healing the sick. Dr. Hall was 
busy from morning till night attending the sick, directing his men, 
re-establishing his school for boys and holding services every evening 
with the Koreans. It was his privilege to see some of the first 
fruits of his labors, and at this time he examined a class of six ap- 
plicants who had for several months received instruction. Four of 
these he baptized as he received them into the Church of Christ. The 

Lord was especially gracious to him in giving him this privilege as 

his last work in that city, where sin and Satan had such a stronghold. 

It was with greatest joy he praised the Lord on that Sunday for 

having allowed him to see the evidence of faith in the hearts of 

these men. Shortly after this the doctor began to feel the effects of 
his untiring application to the physical and spiritual needs of this 
people, who had taken such a strong hold upon his heart’s affections. 

This together with the exposure of the past year in his numerous 

visits to Pyeng-yang, had left him in poor condition to withstand the 

dreadfully unhealthy condition of the atmosphere in and around this 
city, which had been the battle field. The decaying bodies of men, 
horses and cattle were so numerous that in whichever direction we 
went we came across them constantly, so that the atmosphere was 
foul beyond all expression. We all suffered from malaria, and as 
this seemed to have taken more serious hold upon the doctor we 
arranged to leave for Seoul by Japanese transport. Through the 
courtesy of the official we were able to do this, and after going down 
the Ta-tong river, some forty miles, we embarked on board a tran- 
sport carrying some 600 sick soldiers, who were suffering from dysen- 
tery and various fevers. We had a pleasant voyage, and when we 
reached Chemulpo all thought the doctor had almost recovered from 
his fever, but the sequel shows that he had probably contracted 
typhus fever on the transport. After a day in Chemulpo, in which 
he seemed fairly well again, his fever went up and continued to rise 
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while we awaited the arrival of the small river steamer upon which 
we took passage for Seoul. Leaving in the afternoon, by dark we 
had reached a point opposite Kang-hoa island when we struck a 
rock and nearly capsized. All efforts to free the steamer were futile, 
so there was nothing for us to do but to get the doctor on shore, 
make him as comfortable as possible in a Korean hut, and seek for a 
junk. This we secured at daybreak, and after a slow journey reach- 
ed Seoul the next morning. Here in the hands of his wife and 
with all the care the doctors could give him we hoped he would 
recover, but the Lord had higher service for him, and he left us on 
Saturday, November 24, entering into his reward. 

Short as was his service in Korea (three years) none had been 
more faithful, and no one was more ripe for heaven than he It 
seems to us that in recognition of his fidelity and his rare consecra- 
tion the Master has called him to a higher place and a more glorious 
service. Well do I remember the calm assurance with which he 
left it all with the Lord as we talked of the probability of his going. 
He remarked that he had been willing to leave home when the 
Master called him to Korea, to leave Seoul when he was called to 
Pyeng-yang, and that he was willing and ready to go to other 
service on high if the Master called him from earth. He was a man 
of great faith, great love and great humility. His prayers were an 
inspiration to us. His love for the Koreans was such that although 
he had not been here long enough to have gained a fluent use of the 
language yet he had loved some into the Kingdom of Heaven, and he 
had exercised a great influence upon all with whom he came in 
contact. His love for children was especially noteworthy, and 
whether in New York or in the foreign community in Seoul, or 
among the Koreans in Pyeng-yang the children were always around 
him and always occupied a large place in his plans for work. When 
beginning his work in Pyeng-yang he was not satisfied until he had 
secured a school teacher, gathered a number of boys and established 
a school, sothat he could at once influence the children and win them 
to Christ. Great was his joy when one of these boys had induced his 
parents to give up spirit worship and allow him to kneel in the 
midst of them offering prayer to the only living and true God. This 
boy he received into the Church, and no privilege the Master gave 
him was the source of greater pleasure. 

In the community Dr. Hall was known as a thoroughly sincere, 
earnest Christian whose love for all led him to be continually serv- 
ing others. He has been a blessing to his fellow-workers, a blessing 
to the Koreans and an influence in the establishment of the Church 
of Christ in Korea. As one most intimately acquainted with him in 
his work in Pyeng-yang it is my privilege to bear witness to his 
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fidelity, to the solid character of his work and to the great hold 
which he had upon the hearts of the people who intimately recogniz- 
ed his great sympathetic love for them. May the Lord send us 
many more such missionaries. 

His wife who was so earnestly laboring with him and who had 
endared not only the hardship of service with him in Pyeng-yang 
but also the hardship of separation from him during part of that work, 
has decided to return to America for a few years. Our prayers and 
our sympathy go with her in the hope that she may be able to return 
and carry on their work so well begun. 


SamureL A. MOorrett. 


Homn toritten by Fanny Crosby on the Departure of 
Tr. Ball for the Mission Field. 
WHO WILL GO?! 


O’er the ruthless rolling ocean, 
Where the Prince of darkness reigns, 
Holding fast his countless victims, 
Crushed beneath his cruel chains:; 
Oh, the wail of bitter anguish, 
Oh, the deep despairing cry, 
Send us light or we must perish, 
Send it quickly or we die. 


To these wretched, starving millions, 
Who the bread of life will bear ? 
At a throne of grace and mercy, 
Who will plead with them in prayer ? 
Who will undertake the journey 
O’er the stormy billow’s foam, 
Leaving all without a murmur, 
Parents, friends, a native home ? 


Firmly, bravely comes the answer, 
From a lvyal mission band, 

That our blessed Lord is keeping, 
In the hollow of His hand; 

Firmly, bravely comes the answer, 
Even now I hear him say ; 

Gracious Master Thou hast called me, 
And Thy message I obey. 
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Dearest brother, you are going, 
Where you oft may sow in tears, 
And the fruit of earnest labor, 

Be withheld perhaps for years, 
Though you toil amid their changes, 
Burning sun and chilling frost, 

Not a seed will be forgotten, 


Not a single blade be lost. 
God be with you on the billows, 

Goi protect you o’er the main, 
In his tender loving kindness, 


Bring you back to us again ; 
Sut if otherwise determined, 

And on earth we meet no more, 
May we all sing halleujah, 

On the bright eternal shore. 





Correspondence, 


NOW IS THE TIME. A GENEROUS OFFER. 





To the Editor of 
“Tae CHINESE REcorRDER.” 


Dear Sir: One fact is worth a 
thousand theories. The recent Im- 
perial audience granted to foreign 
ministers within the precincts of 
the palace indicates a conciliatory 
frame of mind on the part of the Chi- 
nese government before unknown, 
and admonishes us that no time 
more opportune than the present 
could possibly be found for pre- 
senting the Petition to the United 
States Government regarding the 
rights of missionaries in the in- 
terior. Let the brethren who desire 
to have their right clearly establish- 
ed send their signatures at once to 
the worthy committee in Shanghai, 
and let the Petition by all means 
be forwarded to the government at 
Washington without delay. 


Henry M. Woops. 


To the Editor of 
“Tar CHINESE RECORDER.” 

Dear Sir: May I call the attention 
of your readers to the following 
proposition made by one of our 
most experienced missionaries in 
China. It has reference to the 
enlistment of native Christians in 
the preparation of religious litera- 
ture. The offer was called out by 
a request for contributions to the 
Chung Si Kiao Hwui Pao, which is 
to be revived at the beginning of 
the New Year. 

I quote the greater part of his 
letter :— 

“Tt seems to me that in such an 
undertaking the laying hold of 
able native Christians is of even 
greater importance than calling in 
foreign aid. In each missionary 
centre there’ must be one or two 
native brethren able to note down 
current events, etc. . . . Christian 
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biography is greatly needed in our 
tract literature, and as the first 
generation of Christians have finish- 
ed their course, some record of their 
lives would be useful, say as sheet 
tracts of 1000 characters each, for 
they should be brief, terse and 
clear. 

I shall be glad to give a prize of 
Tls. 10.00 for the best, and two 
prizes of T'ls. 5.00 each for the next 
two out of 20 such tracts; facts to 
be vouched for by a resident mis- 
sionary. 

The idea would be to stir up pre- 
sent day Christians to emulate the 
best examples China has hitherto 
produced. A brief, very brief ré- 
sumé of life previous to conversion, 
then conversion to Christ, then 
fruits of Christian life in service, 
sacrifice, prayer answered and faith- 
ful testimony.” 

The missionary who makes this 
generous offer is not willing to 
have his name published, but those 
who wish to compete for the prizes 
may send their biographical sketch- 
es with their names and addresses 
together with the name of the mis- 
sionary who stands voucher to the 
editor of the 

Chung Si Kiao Hwui Pao, 
KE. 'T. Wittams, 
Nankin, 
China. 


The offer will be held open until 
twenty such tracts shall have been 
received. The editor will reserve 
the privilege of publishing any or 
all of them in the above mentioned 
Review. I trust that many who 
read these lines may be induced to 
communicate the substance of them 
to some of their Chinese brethren 
who may be able to undertake such 


work, 
BK. T. W. 
THE VALUE OF COMMENTARIES. 
To the Editor of 


“THe Cainese Recorper.” 
Dear Str: Whilst several mission- 
aries are strongly urged to devote 


CHINESE 
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their time to writing Commentaries 
it is well to weigh the matter a 
little and ask the question, Is this 
the kind of literature most needed 
by the Chinese now? If it is, go 
in for its; if it is not, then do the 
better thing when the two courses 
are equally open to you. Some of 
the ablest writers of the day con- 
tend that Commentaries are only 
desperate efforts of a falling party 
to adapt books which are out of 
date and the forcing of books 
originally intended for one age and 
people to suit another age and 
peoples. Others again regard the 
Commentary as an elaborate review 
to recommend the incomparable 
text to the use of general readers. 
A third party takes a less extreme 
view and says the book has been of 
incomparable service wherever it 
has been studied and uuderstood, so 
it explains all local and temporary 
reference to Judea and its sur- 
roundings and shows the bearing 
of its principles on modern pro- 
blems with a view to make the 
book to be studied carefully. A 
fourth party says, the science of 
Christian salvation is like every 
natural science, a series of principles 
with their applications to human 
need which have been made clearer 
with the growth of time. Whon 
these are mastered they can be 
utilized just as successfully as the 
science of mechanics or of electricity 
without a minute study of what was 
thought of these subjects thousands 
of years ago. The history of these 
sciences may, like that of Christiani- 
ty, be full of very stirring events, 
but the science and art of Christian 
salvation is as much superior to the 
history as a good breakfast is 
superior to the history of how the 
bread was raised and the ham 
“cured.” ‘To a man dying of di- 
sease it would be almost a mockery 
to send him a book. Send him the 
doctor, and he will give him the 
right medicine. ‘To aman in de- 
spair asking, What shall I do to be 
saved? we do uot want a history 
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but an apostle to say, Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved. To a nation in 
despair give it hope and not a 
book of musty ancient history and 
curious commentaries, which will 
only suit those who have a taste for 
antiquarian studies. Let the needy 
get the bread of life ready baked 
for them. It is enough that the 
provision provider learns all about 
the raising of corn, the grinding 
and the baking of it. It is enough 
for the most of men to get the 
bread on the table, and they will 
thrive quite as much as all the 
natural history men in the world. 
The mass of Chinese must have 
more handy and practical guides to 
the Christian life. The minute his- 
torical study of the way of salvation 
for over a thousand years ending 
with the Revelation of St. John 
and the history of it from the time 
of St. John till now can only be 
well mastered by the few religious 
teachers, and even they will do well 
to devote the larger portion of 
their time more to practical pro- 
blems of the day than to ancient 
ways, for pure and undefiled re- 
ligion before God is to visit the 
fatherless and the widow and to 
keep themselves unspotted from the 
world. Or, in the language of to- 
day, to do all we can to save men 
individually and collectively from 
all the wrongs they suffer, by 
the indwelling of the Spirit of God 
and having the same mind as was in 
Christ Jesus, in the first place, and 
then making these tell throughout 
all the institutions of the world. 


-_ 





THE TERM QUESTION.—A COMPROMISE 
SUGGESTED 
To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Str: The November number 
of the Cutnese RECORDER contained 
some very interesting figures on this 
question, indicating that the set- 
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tlement is nearer than many 
thought, Indeed, it seems that 
there is little need to worry about 
it; it will soon settle itself. It 
seems to me, however, that there 
ought to be some attempt to come 
to an agreement as to the terms 
to be used in the revision of the 
Chinese Scriptures soon to be 
published. Are we not in position 
to secure a compromise before its 
publication which will give us 
in reality one Bible for China? 

If union is so good a thing as 
most of us think it is worth 
making some effort to obtain it. 
But none of us can enter into 
union with others without giving 
up some of our preferences. Kven 
when two people form a union 
they find this to be the case. 
How much more when many are 
seeking a basis of union. Most 
of us, when we tell the beauties 
of union, are describing the time 
when all others shall give up their 
peculiar notions and adopt ours, 
and we give up nothing. Many 
propositions for union amount to 
no more than that. But if we 
have real union we must give 
up some of our own preferences. 

If, however, a question of con- 
science is involved, if it is a 
question of moral right and wrong, 
then we must not give up our 
principles, even if union fails. 
But we ought to remember that 
our conscience may not be properly 
instructed, and it is possible that 


others may be right even here, 
and we wrong. We must do as 
our consciences dictate, but we 


must see that they are fully en- 
lightened, and meantime we ought 
to beware of saying hard things 
of others whose consciences do 
not lead them to come over entirely 
to our side. 

These principles may help to 
some settlement of this vexed 
question, and possibly if some of 
them had been remembered in the 
past it might have been 
‘‘vexed”’ than it is. 


less 
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Some time before these figures 
were published I had been led 
to think over the matter, and had 
concluded that probably the com- 
promise ought to be made in the 
direction the figures suggest. 

The arguments in favor of the 
use of Shin for God, so far as 
I understand them, are literary. 
Many believe that this is more 
nearly than any other term an 
equivalent of the Hebrew and 
Greek words. As faithful tran- 
slators they prefer the word which 
most nearly represents the words 
in the original. Many have no 
objection to using Shang-ti in their 
preaching and in their writings, 
but insist on Shin as the proper 
translation. Many wrote that they 
used both. I suspect many re- 
ported as using Shin meant simply 


that they used Scriptures con- 
taining that term. I know such 
was the case with myself. I hear 


others who are very strong in 
defending the use of Shin to 
translate the Hebrew and Greek 


terms, using others in their preach- 
ing. Many admit that Shang-ti 
more nearly represents our idea 
of the true God. Many Chinese 
preachers who use Shin in their 
Bibles prefer the other term to 
describe the true God. 
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On the other hand, I think 
those who prefer Shang-ti have 
conscientious scruples against the 
use of Shin for the true God. 
True I do not think these scruples 
are well founded, but I do not 
ask them to violate their con- 
scientious convictious, even for the 
sake of union on my platform. 
Therefore L propose that we all 
agree to use a version with Shang- 
ti for God. 


As to the term for Holy Spirit 
all the objections I have ever 
heard to Sheng-ling are literary 
or grammatical. It would seem 
easy, therefore, for all to agree on 
the use of this term in the forth- 
coming revision. 


I present these suggestions with 
diflidence after so much has been 
said on the subject. But I believe 
some such settlement is practicable 
and ought to be agreed upon 
before the revision is put into the 
hands of the Bible Societies for 


printing. 


If others agree with me might 
it not be a good idea for expression 
to be given to such views by 
resolutions in conferences, annual 
meetings and other gatherings of 
missionaries ? Z. 


—_——-_> e > 


Our 


Ip thy. Bible Index. By Rev. J. J. 
Kiukiang: Religious Book 
Price 12 cts. 


Banbury. 
and Tract Society. 


This book of 70 leaves, printed 
on thin white paper, consists of 
four parts. Part I. is a Bible text- 
book, giving chapter and verse of 
illustrative and proof texts of the 
principal doctrines taught in the 
Scriptures. Part II. 
list of names of men, in English 
and Chinese, and the places where 


contains a 


Hook Cable. 


they occur in the Bible. Part III. 
is a similar list of the names of 
places in the Scriptures. Part IV. 
is a short chronological table. 
While the work is not very full 
or extensive yet it seems to be well 
adapted to the end had in view 
by the author, as stated in his 
preface, and will prove very useful 
to both foreign missionaries and 
native Christians as a Bible Text- 
book and Scripture Gazetteer. 
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XH FF A FP. Lessons on_ the 
Christ. By Rev. F. L. H. Pott. 
Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission Press, 


This is a book of 78 leaves print- 
ed in large type on brown paper. 
It contains 24 lessons on the Life 
of Christ, intended especially for 
use in the class room. Each lesson 
consists of: Ist, the subject; 2nd, 
the portions of the four Gospels, 
chapter and verse where the sub- 
ject is treated ; 3rd, a portion of 
one of the Gospels, chapter and 
verse, to be committed to memory 
by the pupil; 4th, an exposition of 
the Gospel teaching on the subject, 
divided under appropriate head- 
ings; and lastly, a series of review 
questions calculated to bring out 
the pupil’s knowledge of the lesson. 
Directions are given in the preface 
as to how the book is designed to 
be used to the best advantage both 
for teacher and learner. 

The book is founded on a har- 
mony of the Gospels—whose, is not 
mentioned—-and requires another 
volume to complete the series of 
lessons. The present volume ends 
with the Resurrection of Lazarus. 

It is certainly well adapted for 
use in the class room, and teachers 
of theological classes will be under 
especial obligations to Mr. Pott for 
the production of a text-book which, 
while it is not as full and compre- 
hensive as some may desire will, at 
the same time, greatly lighten and 
facilitate the labor of teaching. 
We hope the second volume will 
not be long delayed. 

¥. 


Chinese Legends and other Poems. By 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin. 


China has lost her first Western 
scholar. Alas! How we shall miss 
him! We had long known of Dr. 
Martin’s remarkable knowledge of 
the Chinese classics, not to speak of 
a half dozen other languages, from 
any of which, with his marvelous 
memory, he could quote freely. The 
extent of his reading and the variety 


Life of 
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of his attaintments was always to us 
a wonder, and all he accomplished 
in addition to his onerous work as 
missionary, teacher, author, coun- 
selor. 

All this we seem always to have 
known. But we never knew that 
our Dr. Martin was a poet. Yes, 
we did know that he had the 
imagination, the instincts and the 
heart of a poet. But that his 
thought should actually sing itself 
in rhyme and rhythm (except in 
a few Chinese hymns) we did not 
know. But there lies upon our ta- 
ble a dainty little volume of ‘ Chi- 
nese Legends and other Poems” over 
Dr, Martin’s name, 

We opened the book with a 
peculiar interest and found the 
dedication itself almost a poem, a 
tender tribute of affection and 
appreciation to his angel wife who 
walked worthily by his side for 
forty years. 

As we look on through the poems, 
now and then the measure trips a 
little—does it not also even in so 
divine a poet as Mrs, Browning ?— 
But we are often attracted by the 
poetry of the thought, as well as by 
the music of the rhythm, while the 
story of the poem—for the poems 
are largely legend and story—is 
told with a charming freshness and 
simplicity, and sometimes with a 
quaint humor. 

The first three poems lead in 
interest as well as in order. The 
first gives the story of China’s Joan 
of Are and her martial career. 
The second narrates the legend of 
Chien Lung’s captured bride from 
Persia and his happy effort to 
change her sad despondency to a 
sweet content, while the third gives 
a most touching legend, exquisitely 
told, of the casting of the great 
bell near Peking. If one cares for 
something light and humorous they 
will find it in such a poem as “The 
Song of the We We,” or the verses 
addressed to Jeanie. There area 
few translations at the end of the 
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volume from the German, French 
and Portuguese, 

It should not be forgotten that 
these pcems are not the work of 
Dr. Martin’s life but his play. 
They were more often written in 
short breathing places of rest 
(many of them in his aerie nest at 
the Western Hills), giving us the 
man in his lighter moods and more 
playful fancies. They possess a pe- 
culiar interest from their flavor of 
Chinese history and legend. 

CHAUNCEY GOODRICH. 

T‘ung-cho, near Peking. 





Chinese Commentary on First Corin- 


thians. By Rev. James Jackson, Kiu- 
kiang. 


We have read large portions of 
this work with much satisfaction. 
Some time ago the author wrote an 
extended Commentary on the Book 
of Job, and we had the pleasure of 
speaking highly of it. The pre- 
sent work, though not requiring a 
like amount of careful research 
and erudition, is well adapted to 
the end in view, the enlightenment 
of native Christians on the mean- 
ing of the epistle here commented 
on. The Introduction gives us a 
brief view of the city of Corinth, 
its geographical position and _his- 
tory, its commerical and political 
standing and the social life of the 
inhabitants. The Church to which 
the epistle was addressed is next 
described with its special character- 
istics. Then the whole book is 
analysed and divided into various 
parts according to the subjects 
introduced by the apostle. 

The Commentary consists of the 
several chapters taken up verse 
by verse, and the different clauses 
are minutely explained as occasion 
seems to require, and much light 
is thrown on the whole in a man- 
ner and style that cannot fail to be 
interesting and instructive to the 
Chinese reader. The general im- 
port of the text is brought out in 
this way rather than in a defini- 
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tion of the terms contained in it, 
though this is clearly indicated in 
the explanation that is given and 
the application made of it. Each 
verse is dwelt upon with sufficient 
fullness without being tedious, 
while in the main the points under 
consideration are kept to and 
not allowed to run into a variety of 
outside topics and __ bye-paths, 
which have little connection with 
the subject in hand. 

The arrangement carried out 
adds much to the attractiveness of 
the work by the principle of versi- 
fication, and following it by the 
clauses that are specially discussed, 
and the typography made use of in 
each case adds greatly to the clear- 
ness of the page and the intelligi- 
bility of the passage. 

It is needless to say that the 
whole strain of the Commentary is 
such as will be approved of by the 
Christian missionary. The tone is 
thoroughly evangelical and well 
suited to meet the wants of Christ- 
ian converts on that basis, and on 
this ground, as well as the native 
scholarship of the work, we highly 
commend it. There is a correct- 
ness and simplicity in the style of 
the whole book which will satisfy 
the student who is really desirous 
of knowing the meaning of the 
original and learning the lessons 
it was intended to convey. 

There are various places that 
might admit of improvement alike 
in the printing and sense of several 
passages. On this latter point of 
course it is only a difference of 
opinion. We have noted a few 
however. The calling mentioned 
in the first verse of the first 
chapter refers, we think, rather to 
the call that Paul received to the 
apostleship than to the matter of 
his conversion on the way to Da- 
mascus. Under the term “ world” 
in the 20th verse of the same 
chapter the distinction brought 
forward between the present and 
the coming world or age is hardly 
alled for, and the latter as form- 
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ing the Kingdom of our Lord is 
rather different from the fact that 
the Kingdom of Heaven has al- 
ready come. The following verse 
is explained in the ordinary sense 
that the world has failed to attain 
the knowledge of God through the 
exercise of its wisdom. Our idea is 
that in very consequence of its 
wisdom the world has lost the 
knowledge in question, which is 
supplied and enhanced by the Gos- 
pel of Christ. We regard the call 
and choice alluded to in the 24th, 
and 28th verses as of a higher and 
diviner character than the mere 
human hearing and acceptance of 
the truth, and implying a special 
act of Divine grace in the hearts 
and minds of the recipients. In 
the 20th verse we read of Christ 
being made of God to us wisdom. 
Is this simply in virtue of his 
being of the same nature as God, 
and not in the capacity of his 
being the God-man? Christ is 
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spoken of as the Lord of glory in 
the 8th verse of the 2nd chapter, 
and the term “glory” is explained 
as a designation of Jehovah. We 
freqnently meet with the phrase 
WW Ge here and elsewhere as 
applying to the ‘‘ flesh,” where of 
course a moral signification is un- 
derstood, and we much rather 
prefer that the sense should be 
given to it in Chinese. The 
phrase is often used in translations 
for the sake of literality, but it is 
not intelligible to the natives, and 
even if it were it is apt to suggest 
the Manichean idea of the natural 
depravity of the body. 

These various criticisms in no 
wise impair the excellence of the 
work, which we hope will be largely 
made use of by our missionary 
brethren for the edification of the 
native Christians, who will not fail 
to appreciate it when it is brought 
before them. 


M. 


8 ed pe 


Enitorial Comment. 


In consequence of extreme pres- 
sure of other matter we have been 
compelled to omit several items of 
missionary news, as well as a review 
of Rev. A. H. Smith’s ‘ Chinese 
Characteristics.” The review will 
appear in next month’s Book Table. 

We have been asked to inform 
our readers that the Rev. A. P. 
Parker, D.D., of the M. E. Church 
(South) Mission, Suchow, is duly 
elected to succeed Dr. H. Blodget 
as areviser of the Easy Wén-li ver- 
sion of the Old and New Testaments. 

Tue attack of the Japanese upon 
Wei-hei-wei has at last begun, and 
news is daily expected of its fall. 
Previous to the attack, and doubt- 
less with a view to draw the atten- 
tion of the Chinese from Wei-hei- 


wei, the city of Teng-chow-foo was 
bombarded on two successive days 
and to the great peril of the pre- 
mises and people of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, especially 
the college and homes of Dr. 
C. W. Mateer and Rev. W. M. 
Hayes. Although some of the shell 
from the Japanese men-of-war fell 
perilously near to the Mission 
compound providentially no for- 
eigner was injured, nor any proper- 
ty destroyed, and the ladies and 
children and some of the gentlemen 
were taken the day after in the U. 
S. man-of-war Yorktown to Chefoo. 

Meanwhile the Peace Commis- 
sioners have gone to Japan and 
have there met the Hon. John 
Foster from the United States, and 
all will await with eager expecta- 
tion the results of their efforts. 
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Personally we have little confidence 

that China is prepared to accede 

any terms which Japan will accept. 
+ 


WHILE our correspondent X. 
gives expression to some very per- 
tinent truths yet we have a strong 
conviction that good Commentaries 
are destined to play an important 
part in the work of evangelizing 
China—not for general distribution 
of course but to enable those who 
would become better grounded in 
the Word of God and better teach- 
ers of others to avail themselves 
of the thoughts and suggestions of 
those who have had privileges and 
opportunities far beyond what the 
most favored Chinaman can yet for 
a long time hope to possess. Take 
for instance Dr. Faber’s Commentary 
on Mark and see how he has there 
gathered from varions fields of 
learning and focussed into compress- 
ed thought, what it will be impos- 
sible for the most favored Chinese 
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to otherwise avail himself of for a 
long time to come. The late Mr. 
Spurgeon always acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Commentaries. And 
if he needed them how surpassing- 
ly greater is the need of our native 
preachers and teachers. The his- 
tory of missionary literature in 
China also abundantly shows that 
good Commentaries are eagerly 
sought for. And the idea is so fami- 
liar to the Chinese mind, from the 
notes upon their classics, that they 
would think it strange not to have 
a Commentary on the Scriptures. 
Only let the Commentary be good. 
Let it not be simple dilution, but 
lucid explanation, showing relations 
to context and other parts of the 
Scriptures, together with descrip- 
tion of strange customs, elucidation 
of unintelligible passages and the 
like, and we are convinced that such 
Commentaries will meet a direct 
want in our missionary work and 
at this stage. 


Wissionary Tels, 


—Through the letter of a friend 
we are informed that Dr. Martin 
has had an operation for cancer, 
which we are glad to learn has 
been entirely successful. 


—During the absence of Dr. J- 
M. W. Farnham in the United 
States, manuscripts intended for 
publication by the Chinese Tract 
Society, and articles for the J//us- 
trated News and Child’s Paper, may 
be addressed to the Ven. Archdea- 
con Thomson, Shanghai. Corres- 
pondence with the Society may be 
addressed to Rev. Ernest Box, Cor. 
Sec., London Mission, Shanghai. 
Orders for books and tracts and 
subscriptions for the Periodicals 


should be addressed as heretofore 
to the Presbyterian Mission Press. 


—Rev. W. Hopkyn Rees writes 
fron Chichow: “Everything is 
quiet here in spite of rumors. We 
tind the people as quiet and atten- 
tive as ever, but many runaway 
soldiers are prowling about as high- 
waymen, spreading terror amongst 
peaceful inhabitants. I have re- 
cently received thirty-six adults into 
our Church, a sufticient proof of the 
peace and quietness of.our district.” 

—Ina letter from Rev. C. A. Kil- 
lie, dated Wei-hien, Nov. 19, 1894, 
he says: “The country is a good 
deal disturbed by the war, but the 
Lord has kept us all in_ perfect 
peace; our minds stayed on Him. 





) 
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‘*My helper Kiang s.s. visited 
his home near Kiao-cheo (to the E. 
of here 280 Ji) last week, and re- 
ports a greatly disturbed condition 
of affairs there owiug to the moving 
of large bodies of troops toward 
Pekin. Animals of all kinds are 
seized to carry baggage, even to 
cows and young calves. The soldiers 
attempted to take my horse from 
Kiang s. s., but he escaped with it, 
owing to its superior fleetness. 

“The officials, both here and at 
I-chow-fu, are exerting themselves 
to protect us in these troubled times. 
I went to see our I-chow-fu district 
magistrate just before coming up 
here, and he was very kind. He 
promised protection to our people in 
our absence, and letters just received 
from there say that he has put out 
a good proclamation, and also called 
the chief men of the gentry into his 
yamén and ordered them to see that 
we were in no wise disturbed, as 
he would hold them personally re- 
ponsible for any disturbance that 
might occur. 

“Truly the Lord is good to us.” 





——- 


—Rev. James Carson writes from 
Newchwang, 2nd Jan., 1895 :— 
We are now in the very thick of 
the war. Hai-ch‘éng has fallen, so 
also has Syung-yao, 130 di from the 
port. It is expected that Kai- 
chow and Newchwang will also 
be taken by the Japs. Newchwang 
is a place of too great importance 
to be neglected by them. 

The Japs are protecting mission 
property in Hai-ch‘éng, and not in 
any way interfering with the na- 
tive members in the exercise of 
their religion. 

General Sung is making Tien- 
chwang-tai his head-quarters ; itis 
a town in the Liao, 50 /i to the 
north of the port, and the only 
place of importance between this 
and Western Chin-chow. 

All business is suspended in the 
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town and in all the towns about. 
Needless to say the chapels are all 
closed; thousands of Chinese sol- 
diers in the neighbourhood, and 
families all clearing out of their 
homes, occupied for the most part 
by troops. The people complain 
bitterly of the soldiers plundering 
them. If even half what one hears 
is true the story is black enough ; 
as aman putit the other day, “The 
Japanese at the worst are better 
than the Chinese soldiers.” 


We do not know how it will all 
end, but we are hoping fur a 
brighter day for mission work in 
Manchuria as soon as peace is pro- 
claimed. Even those who know 
China best were not prepared for 
such a complete collapse of her 
military and naval power. 

A soldier two days ago was com- 
forting me with the assurance that 
the Japs would not and could 
not take Newchwang. I adwmit, 
said he, that we are no match 
for them in mountain warfare, but 
they are no match for us on the 
plain. 





ENDEAVOUR NOTES. 

It is gratifying to find that the 
idea of “district conventions” em- 
phasized at the annual meeting in 
June has been acted upon in so 
many instances. Foochow led off 
and reported a time of great spirit- 
ual refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord. 

Canton followed, and Mr. Fulton 
assures us that the meeting was the 
precursor of greater things in the 
endeavor line than K-wantung pro- 
vince has yet ever seen. 

And now Nankin is arranging 
for a convention for Central China 
in the spring. 

Owing to the difficulties of hold- 
ing an annual national convention 
in China the great utility of these 
local meetings is at once apparent. 
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The formation of several new 
societies is reported, and among 
those who have known little of 
endeavor work an increased inter- 
est is being shown. 

Miss Butler (Friend’s Mission, 
Nankin) writes: “Our Society is 
very flourishing ; the Christians en- 
joy it better than any other meet- 
ing they have.” 

Corresponding Secretary Corn- 
well, of Chefoo, says : “ An especial 
interest in anti-foot-binding has de- 
veloped in the Tungchow society as 
aresult of the report of the delegate 
to the convention at Shanghai.” 

At the last regular meeting of 
the Executive Committee, President 
Stevens and Secretary Bentley, of 
the United Chinese Society, were 
elected as China’s representatives 
in the ‘*World’s Endeavor Union.” 
It was also decided to offer a silk 
umbrella to the British society con- 
tributing the largest sum to mis- 
sions during the next year. 

The “ topic card” for 1895 is only 
just at hand. It will be prepared 
for circulation at once, and may 
be obtained at the Mission Press. 

W..2..B. 


THE ANNOTATED BIBLE. 

At the Shanghai Conference of 
1890 the Rev. Dr. Williamson 
urged that a Bible with notes and 
comments be prepared for the use 
of the native Church. An Execu- 
tive Committee of twelve, of which 
Rev. J. W. Stevenson is Secretary, 
was appointed by the Conference, 
who should confer with the Tract 
Societies and elect the Annotators. 
The Religious Tract Society of Lon- 
don and the American Tract Society 
have heartily endorsed the scheme 
and have furnished funds for carry- 
ing on the work. The larger part 
of the New Testament will probably 
be completed in 1895, and will be 
ready for publication soon after the 
issue of the Revision. The notes 
and comments will be in bulk about 
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three times the number of charac- 
ters in the text with full References, 
Introductions, &c. The books of 
John and Romans have already 
been sent to the Commentary Com- 
mittee. The following is a list of 
the names and the books assigned 
to each :— 

Rev. H. V. Noyes, Canton—Mark, 
Hebrews, I. II. Timothy. 

Rev. H. C. DuBose, D.D., Soo- 
chow—Romans, Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, I. IJ. Thessalo- 
nians, T. IJ, III. John. 

Rev. H. L. Mackenzie, Swatow— 
Acts, James. 

Rev. W. Muirhead, D.D., Shang- 
hai—John, Galatians, I. II. Peter. 

Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D., Soochow 
—Matthew, Titus, Philemon, Jude. 

Rev. Ll. Lloyd, Foochow—Luke. 

Rev. J. Voskamp, Canton—I. II. 
Corinthians, Revelation. 

Special prayer skould be offered 
by the missionaries and the native 
Christiaus in their devotional meet- 
ings that divine guidance should 
be granted to this work. 


THE LOWRIE MEMORIAL CBAPEL. 


On Sunday morning, the 6th in- 
stant, the tasteful little new building 
in Peking Road, hereafter to be 
known as the Lowrie Memorial Cha- 
pel, was formally opened. The 
opening sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Reid, and the Communion 
of the Lord’s Supper, which followed, 
was administered by the Rev. Dr. 
Muirhead. The Chapel, which is in 
connection with the Presbyterian 
Mission Press, was designed by Mr. 
B. Atkinson, and it is a_ very 
elegant and commodious little build- 
ing, capadle of seating a congrega- 
tion of 500 persons.- On Sunday 
morning its accommodation was 
taxed to the utmost by a large and 
of Chinese, 
and the services which took place 
were of the most impressive nature. 

For a long time the congregation 
of the Lowrie Memorial Chapel, 


fervent congregation 
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which was established many years 
ago in commemoration of the late 
Rev. Walter Lowrie, met at the 
East Gate, and when the Mission 
Press moved to their present pre- 
mises in Peking Road a suite of 
offices was set aside in which to 
hold the services. In consequence, 
however, of the growth of the con- 
gregation the old arrangements were 
found to be inadequate, and the 
Chapel so impressively opened on 
Sunday morning had to be built. 

Apropos the little episode in con- 
nection with local missionary his- 
tory it may be interesting to recall 
the fate and fortune of the man 
in whose memory the Chapel has 
been founded. 

Walter Macon Lowrie, the third 
son of Walter and Amelia Lowrie, 
was born in Pennsylvania, on the 
18th of February, 1819, and gra- 
duated through Jefferson College and 
Princeton University. Even before 
leaving college he had fully decided 
to be a missionary to the heathen, 
and during his last two years in 
Princeton his mind was settled on 
West Africa as his chosen field. In 
December, 1840, he was received as 
a missionary by the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, and the needs of China led 
the Board and friends to consider 
this country as the field to which 
he had best go. He yielded cheer- 
fully to their judgment, and on 
April 5th, 1841, he was licensed to 
preach by the Second Presbytery 
of New York. He was ordained 
on November 9th, and in January, 
1842, he sailed from New York in 
the ship /untress. He reached 
Macao on May 27th, and for the 
following five years his life was 
filled with all the vicissitudes and 
adventures incidental to missionary 
life in the early days of foreign inter- 
course with thiscountry. In 1844, 
whilst residing at Macao, much of 
his time and attention were devoted 
to the work of the Mission Press in 
China, then newly established. In 
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1845, in company with Mr. Cul- 
bertson, he was transferred to 
Ningpo, which port proved to be 
Mr. Lowrie’s tield of labour until 
the time of his death. In May, 
1847, he started for Shanghai to 
attend a convention for the re- 
vision of the translation of the New 
Testament, and in August of the 
same year, with two Chinese atten- 
dants, he left Shanghai to return to 
Ningpo. On the 19th of the month 
they had reached to about twelve 
miles to the south-east of Ningpo, 
when their boat was attacked by a 
piratical junk. Mr, Lowrie was at 
first unmolested ; the pirates turning 
their attention to the native boat- 
men and servants and to plunder, 
Afterwards, fearing perhaps that 
Mr. Lowrie might inform against 
them, they seized him, threw him 
into the sea, and with boat hooks pre- 
vented him from regaining the boat. 
He swam about a little while, then 
sank and was seen no more; and 
thus ended the life of one of the 
most earnest and self-sacrificing mis- 
sionaries that ever came to China. 

The sermon of the Rev. Dr. Reid 
on Sunday morning was a long and 
very eloquent oration, on a verse 
from the second chapter of Corin- 
thians, “ Ye are the temple of the 
living God,” and the services al- 
together were of a most impressive 
nature. 


The first rally of the C. E. 
Societies of Canton was held in 
the chapel of the Medical Mission- 
ary Society, Saturday, the 15th, 


at half-past ten o’clock. The 
apacity of the chapel, which 
seated about four hundred, was 


fully taxed to accommodate the 
numbers present. The C. EK. So- 
ciety of the 2nd Pres. Ch. had 
decorated the chapel in a very 
attractive manner ; beautiful chry- 
santhemums and cut flowers sur- 
rounding the pulpit, while leafy 
festoons hung from the windows, 
contrasting in pleasing effect with 
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bonquets that were suspended from 
the windows and from different 
parts of the room. Six societies 
were represented, including the 
large society recently organized in 
the Canton seminary. Among the 
visitors were representatives from 
nearly every denomination in 
Canton. A printed program gave 
the list of speakers and the topics 
to be discussed. 

Rev. A. A. Fulton 
account of the origin 
of the C. E. Society. 

Rev. H. V. Noyes spoke earnest- 
ly on the value of C. E. So- 
cieties in the school, showing 
especially the adaptability of these 
societies to opportunities afforded 
to pupils in the larger boarding- 
schools. 

Rev. C. Bone gave a brief, 
but concise and forcible, exposition 
of the principles upon which the 
superstructure of Christian fellow- 
ship must rest. 

Mr. Bone was followed by Rev. 
C. Hagar, of the Congregational 
Church, who strongly urged the 
need and value of united personal 
work in the evangelization of the 
great empire. 

The value of a C. E. Society in 
every Church was _ vigorously 
advocated by Mr. To Teng-u, of 
the Canton college. 

Reports from three societies in 
Canton were listened to with much 
interest. These reports showed 
considerable personal work had 
been performed along practical 
lines, some members visiting the 
sick and others teaching illiterate 
persons toread. Mr. Wong Tung- 
wan gave a brief account of the 
working of Christian Endeavor 
principles as he had seen them in 
operation in America. The address- 
es were interspersed with songs, 
among which the solo given by 
Miss Cheeny, of the Congregational 
Society, was especially fine. At 
the close of the exercises tea and 
cakes were served to about fonr 
hundred persons. Delegates will 


gave a short 
and progress 
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shortly be appointed from every 
society in Canton to formally or- 
ganize the Canton Union, which 
will meet twice each year. 

Such Unions should be formed 
in every lurge centre of Christian 
work in China. Such meetings for 
mutual conference and discussion of 
topics bearing upon practical work 
will be potential in stimulating all 
Christians to earnest work. Asa 
result of our first rally in Canton 
we strongly urge upon all brethren 
the value of forming}Unions where 
two or more societies exist. 


A. A. FULton, 


—The Presbytery of Shantung 
reports to the General Assembly on 
the State of Religion within its 
bounds as follows :— 

Owing to our Churches and sta- 
tions being widely scattered it has 
been impossible to supply all with 
regular preaching services. While 
having a fair supply of men capable 
of evangelistic work among the 
heathen there are as yet few train- 
ed men who can minister to the 
edification of the native Church. 
Arrangements are being made for 
the opening of a new theological 
class of ten more members 
which, it is hoped, will in some 
measure meet the want. 

The attendance on Church ser- 
vices has, in the main, been satis- 
factory, though in not a few places 
insufficient and irregular instruc- 
tion has produced its usual results, 
indifferent Christian lives and ne- 
glect of the Sabbath. 

When suitable teachers could be 
found Sabbath schools have been 
organized. In some of these a 
translation of the International 8, 
S. Lessons has been used, but in 
none is the Shorter Catechism 
taught ; no translation yet made 
having proved satisfactory. 

During the past year 477 con- 
verts have been received, an 
increase of 224 over the previous 
year, The total number of com- 


or 
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municants is now 4073, number of 
scholars in Christian schools 2080. 
There has also been a satisfactory 
increase in the amount of contribu- 
tions; $1332.70 being contributed 
in all, $527 of which was for the 
support of the native pastors. 
These pastors have hitherto served 
as stated supplies, but one has now 
been called to a permanent pastor- 
ate at a salary of $90 Mex. per 
year. 

During the last winter there was 
in some places a marked religious 
awakening among the Christians. 
The idea of revivals is a new one 
to the native Church, mission work 
in previous years being necessarily 
directed to the evangelization of the 
heathen. Though new it promises 
to become an important feature of 
our work in the future. 

The Church during the past year 
has suffered but little persecution, 
except in one station where the 
Christians in the face of great difti- 
culties stood up nobly for the cause 
of Christ. Though some of them 
were severely beaten they have not 
denied His name. 


In the new stations of I-chow-fu 
and Chi-ning-chow the outlook is 
very encouraging, the people are 
friendly and a number of converts 
have already been received. 

The boundaries of the Presby- 
tery are practically those of the 
province, embracing an area equal 
to the three states of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and New Jersey, and the 
work has become so extended as to 
render the division of the Presbytery 
in the near future unavoidable. 

Although the war with Japan 
has produced great excitement 
among the people it has not, ap- 
parently, affected mission interests 
in this province. 

Devoutly thankful for the mercy 
and favor shown us during the 
past year we ask the prayers of 
the whole Church that the same 
may be continued to us, together 
with an abundant outpouring of 
His Spirit. 

In behalf of the Presbytery, 
W. M. Hayes, 


W. O. Etrericu, }Committee. 
Tso Li-wen, 





Diary of Events 


December, 1894. 


30th.-—The Hon. J. W. Foster, form- 
erly American Secretary of State, has 
accepted an invitation from China to 
proceed to Japan to give his unofficial 
aid to the Chinese envoys, and Japan 
has agreed to his doing so. 

—Issue of an Imperial Edict cashiering 
and banishing An Wei-chiin, a well- 
known censor, to penal servitude on the 
military post roads beyond the Great 
Wall, for denouncing in a secret memo- 
rial H. I, M. the Empress-Dowager for 
her obstructiveness in interfering with 
the Emperor’s intentions in the affairs of 
the empire. The Decree says_ that 
**Such utter disrespect and slanderous 
language against Her Imperial Majesty 
cannot be lightly forgiven, hence the 
punishment of the audacious Censor, An 
Wei-chiiu, must be signal and condign, 


ti 


in the Far East, 


in order that others may be prevented 
from following his unwarranted ex- 
ample.” 

January, 1895. 


9th.—Capture of Kai-ping by the 
Japanese after four hours’ fighting. The 
Chinese fled in the direction of Hai- 
shak-sa (?), losing two hundred killed. 
= Japanese are pursuing the Chinese 
orce. 

—TheChinese arriving from Manchuria 
bring ghastly reports of affairs in those 
parts. Many of the population are said 
to have perished, and groups of frozen 
corpses are to be seen. The exhausted 
state of the country is hindering the 
movements of the troops on both sides, 

18th and 19th.—Bombardment of 
Téng-chow by Japanese men-of-war. 
Missionaries safe ; full particulars will 
appear in March RecorpeEr, 
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20th.—25,000 troops landed in Yung- 
ching Bay, and fifty transports were 
seen off the coast. The earthworks were 
silenced by three Japanese men-of- 
war. 

23red.—Another force of Japanese have 
landed at Ning-hai, and General Sun has 
gone thither with 2,000 men to oppose 
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them. Foreign men-of-war are landing 
forces to protect the Settlement of 
Chefoo. 

26th. —The two Chinese peace envoys— 
Chang Yin-huan and Shao Yu-lien—with 
their suites, left in the Hmpress of China 
for Japan to open negotiations on be- 
half of China for a cessation of hostilities, 





Rissionary Journal, 


BIRTHS. 


At Foochow, Dec. 18th, 1894, a son to 
Rev. G. B. and Mrs. Smytn, M. E. 
Mission. 

Ar Foochow, Jan. 4th, the wife of Rev. 
M. C. Wiicox, of the American 
Methodist Mission, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Tientsin, Dec. 14th, Mr. G. McCovn- 
NELL to Miss J. GRAY, both of the 
C. I. M. 

At Chungking, Dec. 24th, Mr. T. G. 
WiLtetr to Miss L. Dunspow, both 
of the C. I. M. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, Jan. 23rd, 
Mr. A. THor to Miss Carson, both 
of the C. I. M. 


DEATHS. 

Art Ichang, Jan. 4th, 1895, Kasir, the 
beloved wife of J. H. McCartney, 
M.D., M. E. Mission, Chungking, 
Szchwan. 

At Shanghai, on Jan. 27th, the Rev. 
Bao TsiH-pz&, of the American Pres- 
byterian Mission, aged 63 years. 


ARRIVALS, 


Art Shanghai, Jan. 1st, Misses J. BLAKE- 
ty and N. Roserts, for the China 
Inland Mission, from Australia. 

Ar Amoy, Jan. Ist, Miss Jonson, re- 
turned, to join the English Presby- 
terian Mission ; Miss MILLER, and Mrs. 
Dr. FauMy and children, returned, to 
join the London Missionary Society. 

At Shanghai, Jai. 4th, J. R. WILKIN- 
son, M.D., wife and 3 children, for 
Southern Presbyterian Mission, Soo- 


chow; also Rev. B. H. FRANKLIN, for 
the same Mission at Wusih, 

Ar Shanghai, Jan. 5th, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. F. Woopman and Misses J. Cor- 
mMAcK and E. J. Dosson, for the 
China Inland Mission, from England. 

At Shanghai, Jan, 14th, Misses A. M. 
Hancock, E. L. Funuer and L. A, 
Batty, for the China Inland Mission, 
from U.S. A. 

At Shanghai, Jan. 23rd, Mr. HERMANN 
WopreRFELD, for the China Inland 
Mission, from Germany. 

At Shanghai, Jan. 26th, Miss DREssER, 
forthe American Presbyterian Mission, 
Nanking; and Miss Forp, for the 
Canadian Methodist Mission, West 
China. 

DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, Jan. 5th, Mrs. Lacen- 
LIN and child, of American Presby- 
terian Mission, Chi-ning-chow, for U. 
S. A.; Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Davipson 
and son, of Friends’ Mission, Chung- 
king, for England. 

From Shanghai, Jan. 25th, Mr. and 
Mrs. §. PoLLarp and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. S. Donatp, of the C. I. M., for 
England ; and Mr. A. C. RoGErs, of 
the C. I. M., for Australia. 

From Hongkong, Jan. 26th, J. A. OrrE, 
M.D., wife and four children, of the 
American Reformed Mission, Amoy, 
for U. 8. A. (Grand Rapids, Mich.) 

From Shanghai, Jan. 26th, Miss Lam- 
BERT, of Soc. P. F. E. E,, Foochow, 
for England. 

From Shanghai, Jan. 31st, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. ©. Dawson and 2 children, of 
Shantung Promontory, for England. 


The utility of the above department for future reference and the 
avoidance of omissions and inaccuracies will be insured if friends would 
kindly notify us of arrivals, departures, etc. 


* 
* * 


Much inconvenience and miscarriage of copies of the RrcorpEr 
will be avoided if subscribers would kindly notify the publishers of 
home address, when going home, and also at what date to discontinue 
sending copies home. 





